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INTTIODUCTORY WORDS. 




NOT quite two years ago, numbers 
! )i among the labouring and poorest classes of 
Catholics in a parish of London voluntarily 
enrolled themselves in an Association to pro- 
tect and support the Orphans and Friendless 
Children, chiefly of Irish parentage, wandering in 
this great City. 

Begun in a comer, among some of the most out- 
cast and degraded haunts of London, it grew up and 
spread from parish to parish, carrying out its mis- 
sion in the same lowly and simple way. 

Those who watched and prayed for its success 
rejoiced to see this work taken up and carried on 
by persons of station and influence, who, by little 
and little, joined themselves to the undertaking with 
generous hearts, feeling it a privilege to be asso- 
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ciated with the Poor in behalf of their still poorer 
brethren. 

But another more unexpected source of satisfac- 
tion has been opened to them. For, as the wretched 
condition of so many thousands of friendless children^ 
became gradually known, and an appeal for help was 
therefore made to others upon whom there was <^- 
dinarily no claim, they found that appeal met ||y 
the moBt generous and unselfish good-will. 

Ott turning over the pages of this Volume, it will 
be jseen, by the affluence of names in unwonted as- 
sociation, what friendly hands have been stretched 
out in this cause. While invoking a blessing upon 
those who have thus helped the Fatherless and the 
Orphan, their protectors rejoice in their inmost 
hearts to know that it is already given, — ^for it was ^ 
long ago promised in Words that can never pass 
away. 
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London^ May 3, 1861. 
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A SPRING SONG, 




OLD on, hold on, while yet ye can, 
Old oak-leaves, red and sere ! 

Hold up, tliick-set in naiTow span, 
The sunaet of last year ! 

n. 
Your boast is just ; yet^ ancient ft-iends. 

Forgive me if at times 
On that green spray my glance descends. 

On that white thorn mj rhymes, 

in. 
The rookery from the wintry woods 

Clanged like a cataract's roar ; 

Each eve our closed eyes saw great Aooda 

Oer rocky barriers pour. 
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A SPBING SONG. 



IV. 

But now the linnet or the thmsh 
With such wild rapture stirs 

Yon diamond-spangled alder-bush, 
No sound we hear but hers ! 



^ ^ 



V. 

Dusk cedar, drest in rusty vest. 

Through all the winter worn, 
Thou stand*st the May-day's wedding guest. 

Yet treat*st the bride with scorn ! 

VI. 

Thy part I take ; — yet be not vexed 

If, here and there, I throw 

A random glance to see where next 

Yon butterfly will go ! 

Aubrey de Vere, 
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CONSOLATIONS IN SOEKOW. 



CONSOLATIONS IN SORROW. 





m^ I. 



EATH was full urgent with thee, Sister dear, 
And startling in his speed ; 
Brief pain, then languor, till thy end came near: — 
Such was the path decreed, 
The hurried road, 
To lead thy soul from earth to thy own God's abode. 



II. 
Death wrought with thee, sweet maid, impatiently ; 

Yet merciful the haste 
That baffles sickness ; dearest, thou didst die, 
Thou wast not made to taste 
Death's bitterness, 
Decline's slow-wasting charm, or fever's fierce distress. 



m 



CONSOLATIONS IN SOBROW. 



ni. 
Death came unheralded — but it was well, 

For so thy Saviour bore 
Kind witness thou wast meet at once to dwell 
On His eternal shore ; 
All warning spared, 
For none He gives where hearts are for prompt change prepared. 

IV. 

Death wrought in mystery ; both complaint and cure 

To human skill unknown : — 
God put aside all means, to make us sure 
It was His deed alone ; 
Lest we should lay 
Reproach on our poor selves that thou wast caught away. 

V. 

Death came, as scant of time, lest, Sister dear, 

We many a lingering day 
Had sickened, with alternate hope and fear, 
The ague of delay : 

Watching each spark 
Of promise quenched in turn, till all our sky was dark. 
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VL 

Death came and went, that so thy image might 

Within our fond hearts glow, 
Associate with such pleasant thoughts and bright 
As health and peace bestow ; 
No theme of sorrow, 
Mary ! from thy soft name aught like itself can borrow. 

vn. 
Joy of sad hearts, and light of downcast eyes ! 

Dearest, thou art enshrin'd 
In all thy fragrance in our memories ; 
For we must ever find 
Bare thought of thee 
Freshen this weary life, while weary life shall be. 

John Henry Newmjan. 
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THE EARL'S WIFR 




^ HE Earl of Clancarty, at the age of fiHeen, was 
married to Lady Elizabeth Spencer, a cMTd of 
eleTen, Many years passed before they again 
during which time Lord CLanc^rty led a dissipated 
life, and espoused the e^nse of\he Stuarts. After ^e 
j peace of Ryswick, he hoped to propitiate the EDglish 
government, stole over in disgnifie, and was received by 
his wife. He was^ however^ discovered, and iraprisoned 
in the Towen She earnestly entreated peit^iission to 
follow him there. By the intercession of Lady RnsseB 
he was pardoned^ on condition that he should leave the 
country, and never return to it. He retiree], accompanied by his 
wifcj to Altona, (See Jfacaulay's Ilwtory of England^ vol v, p, 28.) 



She saw him erst in childhood's day; 
They shared together childish play ; 
The fair young girl, the noble boy, 
Had then one hope, one common joy. 



IL 



At the altar vows were spoken, 
Still to keep their faith unbroken ; 






THE EABL'S wife. 



The boy to love his fair young bride, 
She to obey her youthful guid& 

m. 

But manhood's spirit in him rose; 
The war-cry sounds, the trumpet blows ; 
He bums to mix in martial strife, 
To try the stormy joys of life. 

IV. 

He recks not of his childish bride. 
Who fEun had tarried by his side ; 
He quite forgets his fair young flower 
In manhood's pride and pleasure's hour. 



There comes a day of grief and shame, 
A blighted hope, a sullied name ; 
Deserted by his early friends, 
His pride subdued, his spirit bends. 

VI. 

Then memory flies to other years, 
His loving wife, her bitter tears 
When first he wandered from her side. 
Whom he had sworn to love and guide. 



THE EABL S WIFE. 



vn. 
Oh, woman's firm and constant heart, 
That loves still true, though doomed to part ! 
Through fourteen years her love she'd kept, 
O'er all his griefs and dangers wept 

vin. 
Clinging more fieist in sorrow's hour 
Than in his day of youth and power ; 
Unchanged, and changeless as before, 
She greets him lovingly once more. 

IX. 

She prays to share his prison gloom. 
Whatever may be his coming doom ; 
She shrinks not from his altered lot. 
Who long her love and care forgot 

X. 
But, pardon gained from England's king, 
To other climes their love they bring ; 
She lives to bless the hour of sorrow 
That brought to her a bright to-morrow. 

Su9an PiU. 
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THE GREENE TURFE. 

I. 
ll HEN the greene turfe groweth above thy wearie 

hedde, 
And all this wracke of care to endlesse reste is layde, 
What recketh then if laughe or grievinge nioane 
Hath filled the breathinges of the life that's gone, 

Under the greene turfe lying ? 

n. 
If earlie friendes have loved thee, and yet yeare by yeare 
Have dropped away, like winter-berries fallinge sere, 
They are but gone to waite thee. Love, in pleasante shade 
By gray crosse sheltered, and with lowlie daisies spredde, 

Under the greene turfe -lying ! 

ni. 
If thou hast seene thy cherished fancies one by one 
Changinge and dyinge within thee as the yeares grew on, 
Till thou hast asked with fear, " Am I the same, or no ?" 
Yet cheere thee. Love, there is fittinge peace for alle belowe. 

Under the greene turfe lying ! 
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IV. 

If thou hast felt the generous yeaminge love that gleames 
Once on each noble hearte in lifers deep, troubled streames ; 
K those stille, smouldering fires have wakened into life, 
To waste thy achinge hearte, — thou wilt not feele their strife. 

Under the greene turfe lying ! 

v. 
If thou hast been aUe lonelie in thy pilgrimage, 
Nor mortalle worde been giveu thy bitter paines to swage. 
Yet ever twininge reverentlie thy crowne of thome ; — 
Ah ! cheere thee, Love, — nor shalt thou ever be forlorae. 

Under the greene turfe lying ! 

VI. 

Joy to the greene turfe sing ; hail to the greene turfe then ; 
He wrappeth kindlie, sorrowinge and joyous men ! 
He bindeth mortal earthe in charitie's greene vaile ; 
A crowne of flowers he giveth to alle, and rustlesse maile, 

Under the greene turfe lying ! 

Emily Bowles. 
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HE OLD LABOURER. 



What end doth he fulfil ? 

He seems without a will, — 
Stupid, unhelpful, helpless, age-wom man ! 

He hath let the years pass ; 

He hath toiled, and heard Mass ; 
Done what he could, and now does what he can. 



II. 

And this forsooth is all ! 

A plant or animal 
Hath a more positive work to do than he 

Along his daily beat, 

Delighting in the heat. 
He crawls in sunshine which he does not see. 
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m. 

What doth Grod get from him ? 

His very mind is dim, — 
Too weak to love, and too obtuse to fear. 

Is there glory in his strife ? 

Is there meaning in his life ? 
Can Grod hold such a thing-like person dear ? 

IV. 

Peace ! he is dying now ! 

No light is on his brow ; 
He makes no sign, but without sign departs. 

The poor die often so, — 

And yet they long to go, 
To take to Grod their overweighted hearts. 

V. 

Bom only to endure, 

The patient, passive poor 
Seem useful chiefly by their multitude ; 

For they are men who keep 

Their lives secret and deep ; 
Alas ! the poor are seldom understood ! 
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VL 

This labourer that is gone 

Was childless and alone, 
And homeless, as his Saviour was before him ; 

He told in no man's ear 

His longing, love, or fear, 
Nor what he thought of life as it passed o'er him. 

vn. 

He had so long been old. 

His heart was close and cold ; 
He had no love to take, no love to give : 

Men almost wished him dead ; 

'Twas best for him, they said ; 
Twas such a weary sight to see him live ! 

vni. 

He walked with painful stoop, 

As if life made him droop. 
And care had fiEistened fetters round his feet ; 

He saw no bright blue sky. 

Except what met his eye 
Reflected from the rain-pools in the street. 
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IX. 

To whom was he of good ? 

He slept and he took food ; 
He used the earth and air, and kindled fire ; 

He bore to take relief, 

Less as a right than grief ; — 
To what might such a soid as his aspire ? 

X. 

His inexpressive eye 

Peered round him vacantly, 
As if whatever he did he would be chidden ; 

He seemed a mere growth of earth, 

Yet even he had mirth. 
As the great angels have, untold and hidden. 

XL 

Alway his downcast eye 

Was laughing silently. 
As if he found some jubilee in thinking ; 

For his one thought was God, 

In that one thought he abode, 
For ever in that thought more deeply sinking. 
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xn. 

Thus did he live, his life 

A kind of passive strife, 
Upon the God within his heart relying ; 

Men left him all alone, 

Because he was unknown ; 
But he heard the angels sing when he was dying. 

XIII. 

God judges by a light 

Which baffles mortal sight ; 
And the useless-seeming man the crown hath won : 

In His vast world above, 

A world of broader love, 
God hath some grand employment for His son ! 

Frederick William Faler. 
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** St^ ^tmt I ^ht cnto gcra." 



When sickly thoughts and jarring nerves 
inva4e 

My moriiiiig stinshine and my evening shade ; 
When the dark mood careers without control, 
And fear and faintness gather on my soul, — 
Grod ! Whose word is power, Whose gift is peace, 
Bid my spent bosom's tides and tempests cease ; 
Let Thy blest Jesus vra-lk a stormier sea 
Than ever chafed the azure Galilee ; 
Or, if too soon my spirit craves for ease, 
Hallow the suffering that Thy love decrees ; 
Work my soid's faith from out my body's fears, 
And bid me count my triumphs in my tears. 

Carlisle. 
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REPARATION. 

{An Anecdote ofUie Reign of Lout* XI V.) 



[The incident which forms the subject of the following pages is 
related in M. de la Place's '' Pieces interessantes et pen connues pour 
servir ^ THistoire et k la Litt^rature." The letter of the Marshal de 
Yillars is textually reproduced, and the description given of M. de 

P 's character, sentiments, and conduct is in strict accordance 

with the particulars contained in the above-mentioned narrative.] 



}N one of the largest and most aristocratic -looking 
houses of the town of Calais, a few friends were as- 
sembled round the dinner-table in the month of Sep- 
tember of the year 1709. Madame de St Lo, the mistress 
of the house, was doing the honours with that liveliness of 
manner and agreeable flow of conversation peculiar to the 
French nation. Her guests were for the most part military 
men, belonging to the garrison of Calais. Some of them had 
been the friends of her late husband; a brave yomig oflficer, 
who had died a few years before, in the flower of his age, 
at the battle of Blenheim. Many striking anecdotes were 
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related that day of the campaigns in which these gentlemen 
had been engaged, under Turenne and Boufflers, Villars and 
Vend6me. The expressive and keenly intelligent face of the 
young hostess evinced the deep interest which she took in 
these warlike reminiscences. Her eyes, which had the bril- 
liancy, the softness, and the power which only belong " to a 
dark eye in woman," alternately " flashed with fire, or melted 
into tenderness," as the terrible and touching scenes to which 
war gives rise were described by men who had fought by the 
side of the husband whom she had mourned with the brave 
sorrow of a soldier's wife. 

When the death of her young hero was announced to her, 
like the widow of one who, in our days, fell as the Crusaders of 
old, fighting for the holiest of causes, she snatched her infant 
son to her bosom, and, whilst bathing his cheek with her 
tears, exclaimed, *' And you, too, shall be a soldier !" 

She had been brought up in the love of military glory ; 
every pulsation of her heart, every fibre in her frame responded 
to the theme. Her father and her brothers, as well as her 
husband, had been in the army ; and her uncle, the gallant 

Comte de P , was one of the most distinguished oflficers in 

Mar^chal Villars' regiment She had sat on his knee in her 



m 
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childhood, and listened for hours together to his stories of 
Bayard and Duguesclin ; and she was always promising her 
little son, that when peace was made, and his great-uncle 
returned to Calais, he too should hear the same tales from 
his lips, and leani what a French soldier can do for his king 
and his countiy. 

" There was a knock at the door, mother," whispered the 
child, who was sitting next her at table. She did not attend 
to him, for at that moment one of the elderly officers by her 
side was giving an animated description of an engagement in 
which he had taken part under the walls of Namur. In a 
moment, however, a servant came in, and said to her in a low 
voice, ** Madame, will you be good enough to come for an 
instant into the parlour?" She looked up with some as- 
tonishment, and saw by his face that it was for a matter of 
importance he had thus summoned her; and, making a 
hasty apology to her guests, she rose and went into the draw- 
ing- roouL The candles had not yet been brought in, and it 
was only by the light of the blazing logs in the fii-eplace that 
she saw a man sitting on one of the couches, with his face 
buried in his hands. She turned to the servant who had 
opened the door for her, and said, *' Who is it T but before 
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he had had time to answer, the stranger raised his head. 
" Good heavens !*' she exclaimed. " Is it possible ! Can it be 
you, dearest uncle ?" She came nearer, and when she did so, 
the person she addressed stood up ; but when she wished to 
throw herself into his arms, he folded them across his breast, 
and said, in a low and feeble voice : 

" Yes, I am that uncle you loved, and have not seen for 
so many yeara I am the man who, forty years ago, was an 
ensign in one of the first regiments of France, and after many 
glorious exploits and arduous laboms, reached the rank of 
colonel in that same regiment; who was esteemed by his 
comrades, and honoured with the confidence of his generals. 
I am that man." 

There was something so cold, so unnatural in the manner 
of speaking, something so livid in the face, and so haggard in 
the expression of the Count, that his niece felt unable to utter 
a word, but kept gazing upon him with a silent, breathless 
anxiety. 

** I have come,*' he said at last, " to ask you for a bed to- 
night in your house, and, above all things, that you will not 
let any one know of my arrival" 

" But, for God's sake," cried Madame de St. Lo, in a dread- 
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fdl state of agitation, " what has happened to you, my dear, 
dear uncle? Why do you look so strangely at me? Are 
youiUr 

" I am very tired." 

These words, simple as they were, had been uttered in a 
manner which deeply affected Madame de St. Lo. She burst 
into tears. 

" Try to be calm, Eugenie. I cannot talk to you now," 

said M. de P " To-morrow you will know alL In the 

mean time, let your servants show me to a room in some ob- 
scure comer of your house, and do you return to your guests 
and entertain them as well as you can." 

Madame de St. Lo felt constrained to obey him; and 
with the control over her own feelings which she derived 
from her natural strength of character, and the instinctive 
consciousness that something of more than common import- 
ance was at stake on this occasion, she disguised her emo- 
tion, and behaved during the rest of the evening as if nothing 
had happened to agitate and disturb her. Some of the more 
observant of her guests perceived a change in her countenance 
since she had left the dining-room, and though she joined 
in conversation much in the same way as usual, that the 
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smile which was wont to illuminate at times her pensive face 
was not seen there again that evening. 

It was an inexpressible relief to her when all the company 
took their departure, and she could withdraw to her own 
room. She felt the need of collecting her bewildered thoughts, 
and going over again in her own mind the details of that 
brief and painful interview. But it was in vain she tried to 
form some conjecture as to the cause of her uncle s strange 
words and manner ; and when she fell asleep, her rest was 
disturbed by continual dreams, in which she still beheld his 
dejected and haggard face. The next morning she awoke 

early, and on being told that M. de P had beeu up some 

time, she hastened to the diuwing-room, and sent to beg that 
he would come and speak to her. 

When M. de P came into the room, she thought 

him looking just as pale and ill as the preceding day ; but 
the expression of liis face was less rigid, and his manner more 
natural, though still cold and formal Feeling it impossible 
to endure any longer this suspense, and clasping her hands 
together she said, " My dear uncle, for Grod's sake, tell nie at 
once what has brought you here, and why your coming is to 
be kept a secret" 



^h. 
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" Eugenie, I will tell you the truth, though it will make 
you despise, and perhaps hate, me. But henceforward it is 
not for such a one as I to shrink from shame ; the days are 
gone by for that ; I must inure myself to bear it" 

"Shame!" murmured Madame de St. Lo, with an in- 
credulous but neiTOus smile. 

" Do not smile," said IL de P , covering his eyes with 

his hand ; " but listen to me as calmly as you can, Wliat I 
said just now is tine. I have belieil the whole of my past 
life. I have become that thing which for more than forty 
years I had looked upon with unutterable scorn; I have 
proved myself a coward." 

"This is painful jesting," exclaimed Madame de St 
Lo, with a heightened colour, and in an agitated tone of 
voice. 

" It is no jest," said M. de P . " Thank God that you 

cannot hear without emotion what, nevertheless, must be told. 
Thank God for what you will suffer when you know the 
whole truth. Eugenie, I was bom in this old city, which our 
ancestors have so many times valiantly defended. I belong to 
a family whose honour has never known a stain. I have gone 
through ten campaigns, and fought thirteen battles. I led the 
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forlorn hope at Lille ; was wounded at Steinkirk ; and left for 
dead at Eamillies. For forty years I never knew what fear 
was. my Grod ! I called that courage ! 1 treated with 
withering contempt the least sign of weakness in others. 
Heaven forgive me! They are avenged now. Three days 
ago I received the order to defend with a hundred men an 
important post near the village of Malplaquet. Never had 
the sight of danger caused my heart to beat fa-ster ; never had 
I felt the slightest emotion on the field of battle: but that 
day for the first time the strange dreadful faintness which 
men call fear came upon me. It was new; it took me by 
surprise. God only knows if at that moment I was mad or 
only bewildered. It matters not ; I fled. The old soldier with 
the Croix de St. Louis on his breast, and the marks of glo- 
rious wounds on his forehead, turned his back on the enemy, 
deserted his post, fled like a dastard from the field, and did 
not recover his senses till three hours afterwards, when he 
stood alone, far from his comrades, far from his post, for ever 
removed from the past, alone with a blight on his soul and a 
stain on his nama Yes, you may well weep, poor child ; but 
tears can never wash away that blot." 

" Qod ! God T cried Madame de St Lo, wringing 
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her hands, "what can have brought this dreadful trial upon 
you, my poor uncle V 

The old man took his hand off his eyes, and looking stead- 
fastly at her, he said, in a voice so low that she could hardly 
catch the sound, but which, nevertheless, seemed to thrill 
through her soul, '^PrideP 

"Who would ever have thought it!*' she ejaculated, al- 
most suffocated by her soba 

"Not you,*' he said in the same way. "Not men ; Gk)d 
only. And now let me finish what I had to say. I came 
here last night with the intention of asking you to give me 
one night's lodging, and then to assist me in going over to 
England, where, under a feigned name, I could hide my 
shame and live in obscurity. But during the calm hours of 
the nighty a change came over me. Why should I shrink 
from the penalty due to my crime? How can I expiate 
the offence I have committed so well as by surrendering 
myself to be tried as a deserter, and submitting to the sen- 
tence of death which I justly deserve? I have sent a letter 
this maming to the Mar^chal de Villars, informing him that 
I await the appointment of a court-martial, and will appear 
before it whenever he sends me his orders to that effect." 
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" You have not yet despatched that letter \" cried Madame 
de St. Lo, greatly agitated. "For Heaven's sake, revert to 
your first intention, and go over to England." 

A flush passed over the bronzed face of the old soldier. 
'* Eugenie," he said, "do not make me feel my crime too 
deeply. Do not give me reason to think that my baseness 
has lowered in your mind the standard of duty and of honour. 
Do you not see that the only way, not to efface, for that 
can never be, but in some measure to expiate my guilt, is to 
abide my sentence, and suffer death at the hands of my brave 
comrades ? Do not weep so bitterly, my dear child. Last 
night you would have done well to weep over the fate of the 
degraded being before you ; but since that letter has gone, I 
feel better able to look you in the face, and the weight on my 
breast is somewhat lightened ; but it will only be removed 
when I stand in front of the guns on the day of my execu- 
tion. Then and there for the first time I shall breathe freely 
since the hour in which I fell Tell me, my child, that you 
feel this as I do." 

Madame de St Lo threw her arms round her uncle's neck 
and murmured, " I do feel it ; but it breaks my heart." 

" God bless you for those kind words, Eugenie. And now 
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you will help me to prepare for deatL I have not had much 
time to attend to my religious duties of late ; but you will 
lend me a prayer-book, and the old Cur^ of St. Jacques (is 
he yet alive?) will come and see me if you ask him. I did 
not think to have felt so much peace again on earth as I do 
now.** 

During the next few days Madame de St. Lo*s friends 
were struck with her altered appearance. She made great 
eflforts to appear cheerful when in company, but it was easy 
to see that some mysterious sorrow was oppressing her. She 
turned pale if the door-bell rung, and trembled like a leaf 
■whenever the letters were brought in. At last one morning 
there came one on the cover of which was the name of the 
Marshal de Villars. She knelt down for a moment to say a 
short prayer, and then carried it up to the room which M. de 
P had never left since the day after his arrival 

" Ah ! it is come," he said, as he saw her enter with the 
missive in her hand. He read it slowly through, and then 
lifting up his eyes to heaven, he said, " My God, not my will, 
but Thine be done." He held out the letter to liis niece. It 
was as follows : 

" It is no doubt at once afflicting and humbling to hu- 
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man nature that a man who for forty years never failed in 
courage should so suddenly have proved untrue to himself 
and unfaithful to the most sacred of duties. But it is also 
consoling to see that man, the very moment after his de- 
plorable fall, offer to atone for it by the only means in his 
power, — the voluntary surrender of his life in expiation of his 
fault, and reparation of the sad example he has had the mis- 
fortune to give. 

" These are my own feelings, my poor friend ; they are 
also those of all our brave officers. We cannot palliate your 
offence, or absolve you from the disgrace attached to so fla- 
grant a violation of duty ; but we pity you with all our 
hearts, and decline to sit in judgment on one who offers to 
make every reparation in his power for an act which is siiffi- 
ciently atoned for by his own bitter remorse. Accept, there- 
fore, my kind wishes and those of all your old friends. May 
Heaven and the lapse of time assuage your sorrow for a mis- 
fortune which has been almost as great to us as it has been 
to you. 

" (Signed) The Mar^chal de Villars. 

** The 26th of September 1709." 
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"Eugenie," said M. de P , when she had finished 

reading this letter, " give me that box which is standing near 
you, and some writing-paper." He opened the box and took 
out of it his Croix de St. Louis, and gazed upon it till the 
strong tide of human passion and grief could no longer be 
repressed. For an instant he struggled with it, and then the 
pent-up anguish of a broken heart burst its bonds and found 
vent in a flood of burning tears. Madame de St. I|0 threw 
herself into his arms, and for a long time both wept together 
in silence. 

" Put it up," he said ; " fold it in paper ; and now help 
me to unbuckle my sword. Your little hands used to play 
with its hilt in former days : they can render me this ser- 
vice now. There, let me look at it once more ; let me hold 
it one moment in my hand, as I was wont to do before my 
fidl. Take it away now. Send it with my cross to M. de 
Villars, and tell him, Eugenie, that I accept the permission 
to live as the severe but just chastisement of my crime." 

From that day forward M. de P considered his par- 
don as his sentence. He condemned himself to a long patient 
martyrdom of incessant himiiliatioa He continued to live in 
that old town of Calais, where he had been bom, which was 
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the scene of so many glorious associations, and where a nu- 
merous garrison was always stationed. He shrunk not from 
the eyes of men, for the scomfiil glance, the jeer, and the 
pitying smile were part of his sentence, part of his expiation. 
He walked on the rampart when the soldiers were lounging 
about, and passed before the barracks where the oflScers were 
standing, with his uniform on, but no sword at his side, and 
no cross on his breast. He went into the parish -church and 
sat on the poor benches with the women and the childrea 
When the military Mass was said, and the soldiers at the 
moment of the elevation presented arms, his gray head was 
bowed down to the ground in humble prostration. 

Madame de St Lo clung to the solit^iry old man like 
Ruth to Naomi. In spite of his remonstrances she joined 
him in his walks, and knelt beside him in church. She 
placed her child on his knee, and taught him to love and 
honour his aged kinsman. 

One day the boy pointed with his little finger to the 
part of his coat where the cross should have been, and said, 
**Why is there no cross there?'* and as if that idea had 
suggested another, — '* and why is there no sword here V he 
added, touching his uncle's belt. 
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There was a momentary struggle in the Count's heart, 
and a dark shade passed over his face ; but he had made a 
vow never to shrink from shame, and to drink to the dregs 
the cup of humiliation. He had braved the scorn of men ; 
he would not falter now before a child's ianocent gaze. "My 
boy,'' he said, " once I was proud, and I trusted in my own 
strength and courage ; and then there came a day when God 
took them both away from me : and in that day I ran «way 
from the field of battle, and became a wretched coward, who 
can never again carry a sword, nor wear the cross of a true 
soldier." 

The child looked up into the old man's face, and his 
cheeks glowed like fire. " Cowards do not speak the truth," 
he said. " It is brave of you to say yoa ran away." 

As time went on, the looks which were bent on the aged 
soldier ceased to be scornful. The words which were whis- 
pered in his hearing as he passed along the streets on his way 
to the church were words of kindness. Compassion first, and 
then reverence, sprung up in the hearts of men for one who 
had so bravely and so meekly borne the long anguish of 
shame. The courage of that long and humble expiation be- 
gan to be appreciated. In the streets and on the ramparts 
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of Calais, stripped of his cross and of his sword, he was, in 
the eyes of God, and at last in those of men also, a greater 
hero than the soldier of Blenheim and of Eamillies, than the 
leader of the forlorn hope on the battlements of Lille. 

Oeorffiana Fuller ton. 



The editor of the '^ Pieces Int^ressantes' mentions in a note 
affixed to this anecdote, that he remembered having often seen in his 

youth M. de P at Calais, and that his sorrowful and touching 

aspect had remained deeply impressed on his recollection. 
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LOOKING BACK. 




"^HE dreams I had in youth, 
Sometimes they come to me 
(Through mists and doubts) ascending 

In all their ancient truth : — 

Again I see 

The visions that were once unfurrd, 

Then, when I entered on the world, 

The hopes and fears that stirred my brain 

Arise without a touch of pain. 

There was a Glory of the Day, 

And another Glory of the Night ; 
And thoughts shone forth and pass'd away, 
Leaving my soul a litfle light. 
Even now, though I ftm bent by fears, 
And by the burden of my years, 
The dreams again their beauteous wings unfold ; 
And I see a distant Age of Gold 
In the sunset, — crownfed graces, — 
All that's best of Heaven and earth, 
Mingled in diviner birth. 
Truth and friendship, love and worth, — 
All that happy made the pleasant times of old, 
With something even of the joy 
That stung me when I was a boy. 

Barry Comtoall. 
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A CASTLE IN THE AIR 



I. 
I BUILT myself a castle, 

So noble, grand, and fair ; 

I built myself a castle, 

A castle — in the air. 

IL 

The fancies of my twilights 
That fade in sober truth. 

The longing of my sorrow. 
And the vision of my youth ; 

IIL 

The plans of joyful futures 
While still I dared to dream ; 

The prayer that rose unbidden. 
Half prayer — and half a dream ; 

IV. 

The hopes that died unuttered 
Within this heart of mine ; — 

For all these tender treasures 
My castle was the shrine. 
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V. 

I looked at all the castles 
That rise to grace the land. 

But I never saw another 
So stately or so grand. 

VL 

And now you see it shattered, 

My castle in the air ; 
It lies, a dreary ruin, 

All desolate and bare. 

vn. 
I cannot build another ; 

I saw that one decay; 
And strength, and heart, and courage, 

Died out the selfsame day. 

vm. 
Yet still, beside that ruin, 

With hopes as deep and fond, 
I wait with an infinite longing, 

Only — I look beyond. 



Adelaide Ann, Proctor. 
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KAISER MAX ; OR, THE MARTIFS WAND. 

A.D. 1493. 




T break of day rose Kaiser Max, 
^ The chamois-hunt to lead ; 

Stout heart, I ween, and stalwart arm 
(^J Doth the Alpine hunter need. 

II. 

But of all the band of hunters tried 
That around their monarch stood, 

None bore a stouter heart or arm 
Than Kaiser Max the good ! 



m. 
The Alps in rosy sunlight shone, 

In mist the vaUey lay, 
When with cross-bow arm'd and moimtain staff 

The himters took their way. 
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IV. 

They dash the dew from the meadow-grass ; 

They moimt the green hill-side ; 
Climb up into the sunlight now, 

While dim the landscape wide. 

V. 

On the granite crag the heather grows. 

In the dell the gentian blue ; 
And brighter glows the sunrise sky. 

Rosier the glacier's hue. 

VI. 

But pause not the hunters for floVrets fair, 
Not gaze on the brightening sky ; 

Upward and onward their step and glance, 
For the prey is swift and shy. 



vu. 
Now the fleecy clouds beneath them play. 

At their feet the torrents roar ; 
The eagle, with shrill and angry scream, 

Doth round her eyrie soar. 
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vni. 
But upward fast the hunters press ; 

The chamois ! — see the prey ! — 
O'er the crevasse deep his desperate leap, 

O'er the giddy crag his way. 

IX. 

They've footsteps sure, and dauntless heart, 
That follow the Kaiser now ; 

And soon he stands on a height alone, 
His train left fiur below. 

X. 

There's but one cliff above him now, 
The cliff of the Martin's Wand ; 

On the topmost peak, with glacier eye, 
He sees the chamois stand. 

XI. 

Four hundred feet of sheer descent 
Hath the rock of the Martin's Wand, 

There's not a cliff of such fearful depth 
In all the Tyrol's land. 
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xu. 
" One spring/' the Kaiser saith, '' and mine 

The hunter's prize to bear." 
One spring ! but the treacherous staff hath failed— 

" Now help, our Lady dear ! *' 

XIII. 

'Twas all the prayer he had time to say 

On the brink of his fearful fall ; 
Sore was his need, but our Lady's help 

Came swift as the eager caD. 

xrv. 
Full fifty feet he fell, and then 

On a narrow ledge he lay ; 
" Now I thank Thee, Heaven, for our Lady's aid," 

Did the pious Kaiser say. 



XV. 

" Ere parts my sinful soul from earth, 
One precious hour is given 

To mourn my sins, on Jesus call, 
And mercy crave from Heaven !" 



m 
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XVI. 

The sun's first rose-tints on the Alps 
Have changed to day's fierce heat ; 

Unheeded now o'er rock and crag 
May bound the chamois fleet 

XVII. 

For the Kaiser's train their master seek 

With many an eager cry, 
And still to all their shouts they hear 

The echo's sole reply. 

xvm. 
Fierce shone the sun on granite crag, 

But soft on the valley green, 
That, spread o'er the foot of the Martin's Wand, 

Is in smiling beauty seen. 



XIX. 

And there, while graze their flocks around. 

The herdsmen of the vale 
Beguile the summer morning hours 

With talk and meny tale. 



^ 
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XX 

Till the glance of a keen-eyed boy hath caught 

The crag where the Kaiser lay ; — 
" Our Lady ! what a fearful sight !'* 

Then shuddering, doth he say : 

XXL 

" A hunter in mid-chase hath fallen 
From the height of the Martin's Wand ; 

From hunger's pang he there must die, 
Nor may help him human hand." 

xxn. 
On the piteous sight with horror now 

Is bent each straining eye. 
When from the heights the hunter-train 

Rush down with shout and cry. 

xxm. 
"For weary hours we seek in vain 

The Kaiser lov'd and kind ; 
One last sad hope alone is left^ — 

His mangled corpse to find.'' 



^ 
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XXIV. 

" Surely the Kaiser there we see !" 

Then cry the peasant-band ; 
And the hunters strain their eager eye 

Towards that rock on the Martin's Wand. 

XXV. 

'* Not all the gold in his realm so wide 

One morsel of bread can give ; 
Not all the love in his people's hearts 

One hour can bid him live." 

XXVI. 

So loud a shout they sent on high, 

He heard them where he knelt ; 
And a joy gleamed o'er his failing heart, 

For a sacred hope he felt 

XXVIL 

On a scrip of parchment he wrote, and said : 

" I thank you, my people dear. 
For the love ye show in my utmost need, 

And the succour ye fain would bear. 
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xxvm. 
One only boon to my dying hour 

Can your love and service give, — 
May the holy Mass for my soul be said 

In the hour while yet I live. 

XXIX. 

And when the Host on high is raised, 
By a gun be the signal given, 

That my Maker I may humbly greet : 
May I soon be His in Heaven ! 

XXX. 

And for all your care to serve my need, 

Grod*s mercy be your dole ; 
My blessing take ; for Jesus' sake, 

Pray for my sinful soul !'' 



XXXI. 

To a weighty stone the parchment scrip 
He binds with his chain of gold, 

And throws it among the crowd below 
From his faint and failing hold. 
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xxxn. 
A shout the answer gives, and the King 

Kneels down once more to pray ; 
For a priest a message speeds, and the crowd 

In silent watching stay. 

xxxm. 
The priest is come, the altar made, 

The holy Mass is said ; 
The Host is raised, and the sound on high 

Of the signal-gun is shed. 

XXXIV. 

The Kaiser bends in reverence due, 
With many a heartfelt prayer, 

And as he hears the signal-gun, 
Doth his soul for death prepare. 

XXXV. 

" Thou knowest, my Saviour dear, 

How I have ever prayed 
That with strength of Thy celestial Food 

My dying soul be stayed. 
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XXXVL 

Thy holy will be done ! but give 

Thy grace to this awful hour ; 
Cleause Thou my sins, and pardon seal, 

By Thy mercy and Thy power." 

XXX VIL 

The Mass is o'er, and through the crowd 

Ye might hear the lightest sigh, 
While prays the priest for who so soon 

A fearful death must die. 

xxxvui. 
Still kneels the Kaiser, and now seems 

Each breath well-nigh his last ; 
Yet gasps he forth faint words of prayer, 

And thanks for blessings past. 

XXXIX 

But his prayer 'is stayed by a voice that sounds 

Close to his wondering ear ; 
He turns, and a peasant-boy he sees, 

Bright-eyed, with golden hair. 
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XL. 

" My child, whence com*st thou, and for what f* 
Doth the wondering Kaiser say. 

" Herr Kaiser, I am sent to guide 
Thee down the rugged way. 

XLI. 

The path into the vale below 

To find, my aid thou'lt lack ; 
For narrow oft, and hard to trace. 

The steep and darksome track" 

XLII. 

As he said the words, the bright-eyed boy 
Through a narrow crevice pass'd : 

As in a dream, the Kaiser still 
His footsteps foUow'd fast. 

XTiTTI. 

Down through a gloomy gorge they pass. 

Through many a narrow cleft ; 
So faint the Kaiser grew, to stand 

The strength he scarce had left. 
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XLIV. 

At length he on the greensward stood, 

And turned his guide to greet, — 
When, lo ! no guide or path were there 

His wondering sight to meet. 

XLV. 

Before him rose in rugged pride 

The rock of the Martin's Wand, 
Not a cleft was in all its granite wall 

Where ye might put your hand. 

XLVI. 

The bright-eyed boy is gone, and none 

Might see how he did pass ; 
Not a shade he cast in the sunshine light, 
Left no footprint on the grass. 

XLvn. 
The watchers missed the Kaiser's form. 

And decreed that a corpse he lay. 
And had ceased their duteous prayers, a dirge 

For his parted soul to say ; 



fern 
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XLVin. 

When, standing on the greensward nigh, 

Him living do they see : 
" Now tell us how, in Heaven's name, 

Herr Kaiser, may this be ?" 

XLIX. 

" God's Angel me from death hath sav'd," 
Said the Kaiser, as they him greet, 

" Because my sinful soul not yet 
Was fit my (Jod to meet. 



And a greater wonder ye shall see 
Wrought by (Jod's love and power. 

Ere a sinner that for mercy prays 
Should lack one precious hour. 



LI. 

One precious hour our Lady gave, 
Ere my day of grace was done ; 

But a lifetime's span your loving prayers 
Have j&x)m Heaven's mercy won." 
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LH. 

Long years the Kaiser reigned ; and when 

On dying couch he lay, 
Each solemn rite of holy Church 

His parting soul did stay. 

Lm. 
And fjEithers still to children tell, 

Throughout the Tyrol's land. 
How the Angel led good Kaiser Max 

Down the cliff of the Martin's Wand 

Franf€s Parry, 
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STAND upon the windy height, 
Alone with sorrow and the night, 
The stars are shining fixed and bright. 



n. 



stars, so high from the earth apart. 
Ye are the hopes that stirred my heart ; 
wind, its beating wings thou art. 



IIL 



The wind may rave, — the starry spheres 
Unheeded shine, nor moved by fears, 
Nor shaken into trembling tears. 



IV. 



hush ! wild heart, regarded not, 
Sink to the level of thy lot, 
For pity, sink, and be forgot. 



I»a Craig. 
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Of all the seveu which Rome doth boast 
(Fair hills and nobly crowned), 

I love the Coelian Hill the most, 
And think it holy ground. 

IL 

*Twas here the deacon Laurence died, 
And here was Gregory's cell ; — 

The hearts by honours sorely tried 
Eemembered it right well I 



III. 
And as his pious envoys bore 

The British Cross on high. 
He, like a sailor tossed from shore, 

Looked backward with a sigh ; 
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IV. 

And though he held within his hand 

The Church from east to west, 
He thought, of all the Christian land, 

This CoBlian Hill the best ! 

V. 

I cannot tell, I know not why, 
But Eome from hence doth wear 

Peculiar brightness in the sky, 
And beauty in the air. 

VL 

The martyrs* home, the saints' retreat. 

Have filled its walks with rest ; 
The centuries with silent feet 

Have touched its leafy crest ; 

vn. 
And Gregory rising from his sleep, 

Himself would scarcely know 
That part of his was buried deep 

A thousand years ago ! 

Bettie Maymr Parket, 
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SILENCE. 

{An Ode,) 
I. 

Oh, tell me where does SUence dwell, 

And where her fix'd abode ; 
Is it in hermit's lonely cell, 

Deep in the tangled wood ? 
With her twin sisters, Thought and Prayer, 
At moonlight hour she lingers there ; 
But soon the heavy night-wind sighs, 

Autumn's crisp leaves reply, 
The morning peeps, sweet strains arise 

Of heavenliest minstrelsy ; 
Silence the first soft sounds would gladly stay, 
But louder swells the song, — she must away. 

IL 

In sacred fane, when wintry night 
Her dunnest pall has spread. 
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There's seen but one faint struggling light 

To tell who there lies hid ; 
No sound is heard, or that alone 
Of bending monk by the altar-stone ; 
With streaming gaze, with hands on high 

He breathes a voiceless prayer. 
Save when a heavier swelling sigh 

Just moves the dull chill aii*. 
Then gentle Silence here might surely come, 
And here might fix for aye her soundless home. 

III. 
Such bless'd abode indeed she loves, 

To such she'll oft retire, 
Along the shadowy aisle she moves, 

And round the holy choir. 
But, list, — beneath the bending dome 
What airy tremor stirs the gloom ? 
Scarce heard, — and yet the heavy soimd 
Shakes the wide temple's utmost bound. 
It swells, — it moves along the groin, 
And distant echoes gathering join ; 
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Till the loud organ's fullest power 
Sends streaming down the vocal shower ; 
WhUe the choir'd monks together raise, 

In homage to the skies, 
Their matin-song, whose early praise 

Is Heaven's choice sacrifice. 
Not, then, in sacred fane can Silence dwell, 
Although she loves its darkling cloisters well 



IV. 

Then dwells she not in dreary wild, 

Where spreads the sandy plain ? 
May not creation's eldest child 

Hold there her peaceful reign ; 
Secure as when, at heavenly will, 
Tumultuous chaos first was still ; 
Ere yet the omnific voice was heard 

That bade the world appear ; 
Ere yet the stars to the almighty word 

In gladness answered, "Here"? 
Then Silence universal reigned around. 
The dark abyss still waits creative sound. 
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V. 

But hast thou heard the red Simoom 

His fiery legions press, 
When from the burning south they come, 

Sweeping the wilderness ? 
Or hast thou heard the desert howl, 
When lions meet in nightly prowl ? 
Or knowest thou in what accents dire 

Here speaks the voice of Heaven, 
When at the lightning's signal-fire 

The thunder-cloud is riven ? 
Nor in the desert Silence finds abode, 
Though man be mute, there's heard the Voice of God. 



VI. 

But where the sun upon the main 

Darts straight his downward rays, 

Silence along the glassy plain 

With noiseless footstep strays ; 

But soon the North bursts from his keep. 

And thundering skirrs the level deep ; 
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Soon the fierce South, with adverse force 
And equal thunder, stems his course ; 
And while in giant battle rave 
The rival tyrants of the wave, 
The Ocean, mingling in the war, 
Eeechoes the tempestuous jar. 
Nor Silence then in mossy cell, 

Nor yet in holy fane. 
Nor on the desert wild can dwell, 

Nor on the watery plain. 
Then seek no more her home on land or wave ; 
Silence is Death — she dweUs but in the grave. 

Stonyhurtt, 
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Pure as the virgin snow that dwells upon the mountain's crest, 
Cold as the sheet of ice which lies upon the lake's deep breast, 
Who art thou, with thy marble brow and eyes of silent power. 
So calm, so stately, and so stern, in life's first opening hour ? 
child of earth ! whom God hath made so beautiful, that e'en 
A poet in his dreams has scarce a fairer vision seen. 
Say whence the spell that keeps thy heart so passionless and free, 
Cold as a tranquil winter night, calm as a waveless sea : 
Is there no room within thy breast for human hopes and fears ? 
In thy deep soul are there no joys, and in thine eyes no tears ? 
Are thy thoughts soaring far above this weary restless world ? 
Are visions of a future life before thy sight unfurled ? 
Or is the precious life within that lovely outward form 
As stagnant as the pool that knows no sunshine and no storm? 
The day will dawn, when trials fierce or the sun's genial ray 
Will break that frozen barrier down, or melt that ice away. 
But when the pent-up waters flow in sorrow or in joy, 
Will love then sweeten their full tide, or bitterness alloy f 
We cannot solve the mystery, — ^the answer lies Uy.\ deep ; 
But oh ! we feel it will be well to see thee smile or weep. 

Oeorgitma FuUertan, 
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THE LANDING OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 

A.D. 507. 

L 

Oh ! brightly shines the joyfiil sun, with glad exulting smile, 
0*er Britain's vast sea-citadels and Thanet s spring-clad isle ; 
O'er all the rapturous earth and heaven, till, fading from the 

view. 
The brilliant azure of the sky melts in the deep sea-blua 

IL 

On Richborough's stately palace-walls the sleeping sunbeams 

lie, 
No doud sails on the vast expanse of all the glowing sky; 
All in \hb earth and air and heaven keep festival to-day. 
And Ocean's thousand dimpling smiles their welcome tribute 

jMiy. 
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UL 

The heathen monarch sits enthroned in all his pomp and 

pride, 
With twice three thousand warriors assembled at his side, 
To meet the band of saintly men who march, through pain and 

toil, 
To plant the banner of the Cross in Britain's sea-girt isle. 

rv. 
They come — they come, in Heaven's high trust, that dark 

heroic band ! 
In Benedictine garb they march along the lone sea-strand ; 
Their blessed banners joyfully float on the breeze of mom. 
The awful emblem of the Faith before their ranks is borne. 

V. 

They come not in the strength of man, no human arms they 

bear; 
Their weapons are the shield of Faith, the armour thai of 

prayer. 
The helmet of salvation's power, the Spirit's sword of flame, 
Forged in celestial armories, from whence those weapons 

came. 
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VI. 

In steadfast faith, and holy trust, and courage calm and 

high, 
Their fearless leader guides them on to conquer or to dia 
To Faith's stem conflict all must rush with unaverted ken : 
The battle-field is Heavenly Truth — the prize, the souls of 

men ! 

vu. 
And surely o'er that blessM saint might fancy's vision see 
Already floating round his head the crown of victory ; 
That glorious chaplet of the blest, of sweet undying flowers, 
Twined by angelic forms that rove midst Heaven's bright 
amaranth bowers. 

VIIL 

Onward they come, that valiant band ! their plaintive voices 

rise; 
The chants of holy Gregory pierce upward to the skies ; 
Those chants that they had loved so well in their far distant 

home, 
Beneath the gorgeous violet skies and glowing heavens of 

Rome. 
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IX. 

Oh ! pardon, if one moment's space their thoughts might back- 
ward turn 

To those blest haunts and sacred shrines where they might not 
return ; 

To blessings past, and ecstasies too deep for words to tell ; 

To kindred souls, and throbbing hearts, and many a long &re- 
welL 



Oh ! blame not if a silent tear might glisten in their eye : 
Though Faith through broken clouds must gaze still upward 

to the sky ; 
Though Hope on mounting wing must pierce the gathering 

mists of even. 
And soar through trackless fields of space to reach her own 

bright Heaven, — 

XI. 

Yet tender love, with hundred eyes, may still enraptured gaze 
On peaceful soothing memories, and hopes of bygone days. 
And Heavenly Wisdom has declared, that of the sister-three, 
The brightest in that seraph-band is gentle Charity. 
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xn. 
They come, they come ! Oh ! heard ye but those cahn sweet 

notes arise, 
Ye would have deemed their harmony was music of the skiea 
And surely angel-tongues they are that mingle with their 

lay. 
And kindred voices join with theirs of those long past away. 

XIIL 

Of blessed saints what countless bands are gazing on them 

there ! 
To Heaven for them, in suppliant trust, swells many a true 

heart's prayer ; 
Full many a prayer for those whose course through earth's 

dark vale is run. 
Who gaze from heavenly battlements on victories lost and won. 

XIV. 

Germanus, Lupus, Kentigem, Dubricius, — where are they ? 
And Britain's Proto-martyr, — is he, too, far away ? 
Deem ye the sacred Luithard near, just gathered to his rest, 
Amphibalus and Lucius, and Ursula the blest ? 



633^ 
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XV. 

There are they alL What wonder, then, that hope serene and 

bright. 
And steadfast faith, and holy trust, light up Augustine's eye ; 
That ecstasies from brighter spheres shine on his visage wan, — 
He that thus learns to walk with God comes forth as more 

than man ! 

XVI. 

Onward they come ! the heathen gods before them prostrate 

fall, 
As erst of old to trumpet's clang sank down the city's wall ; 
No might of arms is theirs to wield, no strength of human 

power, — 
The Living God hath fought for them in this victorious hour. 

xvn. 
blessed day I its glorious light shall never fade and die; 
The fire then kindled still shall bum through all eternity. 
Faintly and feebly now perchance, but yet a deathless flame. 
And ages yet unborn shall learn to bless Augustine's name. 

From a Manuscript Voiume ofunpMUked Poemt 
hy the laie Vttcounius Ftilding, 
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NEW-YEAR VERSES. 

( To a good Old Man threatened with Blindness.) 

I ^W good morrow to those kindly eyes 

Which look sq dimly on this New- Year's day ; 
I wish their next New Year in light may rise, 

And skilful hands restore the visual ray. 
Till then, in patient calmness, eyes benign. 

Best in remembrance of good days gone by. 
Nor grieve that round you in the darkness shine 

Welcomes unseen, and smiles the Fates deny. 
Let harvests garnered up in sunnier years 

Feed the heart's hunger in. this wintry blank : 
Past looks of greeting, tender e*en to tears, — 

Looks from poor men who came to bless and thank,- 
Shy looks of love that glanced, but dared not gaze, — 

Looks of true friendship, well deserved and warm, — 
The flush of public thanks and public praise. 

And home afiection's soft and tranquil charm 
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On these remembered lights no clouds encroach ; 

For 'midst all looks those veiled eyes used to know, 
None ever stung them with a mute reproach. 

None ever scowled the thought, " I am your foe !" 
So when their orbs once more clear glances cast, 

They shall again the unaltered welcomes prove, — 
As slumbering children, when the night is past, 

Wake to the usual smiles of household love ! 

C. Nwion,, 
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A SOLDIER OP THE WILL. 

HE blackne^ gathers thick and fast * 

Conflicting clouds overhead 
On pinions of the angry blasts 

A lurid mass, art sped 
Yet^ while heaven's cannon roar around, 

Till echo shakes the hilJ, 
Immovable, I keep my ground, 

A Soldier of the WiU. 

IL 
In sudden torrents pours the Tain, 

And &eezes on my skin ; 
The scourging hail gives keenest pain. 

Felt through my gErments thin ; 
Fatigue, cold, famine, fever, — ^all 

In close succession still 
AMail« but never can appal 

A Soldier of the Will 
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IIL 

Soft sunbeams which athwart the storm 

Glance ever and anon, 
But with a deeper dread inform 

The gloom when they are gone ; 
And, having known their transient power, 

A more benumbing chill 
Enchains, in darkness' baleful hour, 

The Soldier of the WilL 

rv. 
Then comes the tempest's fiercer wrath. 

And murkier grows the view ; 
Red fire-balls, jfrom the thunder's path 

Loud-bursting, shoot anew ; 
It seems as though each element 

Its more malignant ill 
Outpoured with special fixed intent 

On Soldiers of the WilL 

V. 

So be it. Our glory is to bear 

The weight of every woe, 
And boast that none beside us wear 

Such scars as we can show ; 
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Right thankful if misfortune's school 

Make him by awful drill, 
Who else had been its butt and fool, 

A Soldier of the Will. 

VL 

The foe 'gainst whom we stand arrayed 

Attacks in many forms, 
His wiles as oft by stealth essayed 

As in the battle-storms, — 
Those contests which, so long and dire, 

No blood terrestrial spill ; 
To grander victories aspire 

The Soldiers of the Will 

' VIL 

Our foeman's name is Misery ; 

His multitudinous host, — 
Whether we all combined defy, 

Or singly at our post, — 
Within the mind their vigilance 

Will each small vacuum fill. 
In hope a fatal sloth may chance 

Een Soldiers of the Will 
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vm. 
Oft are our stout endeavours foiled ; 

Our sore-tried forces fail ; 
The glitter of our honour 's soiled^ 

Our cost of small avail 
Yet strength of purpose ne'er may slack, 

Though fear the marrow thrill ; 
No foe shall e*er behold the back 

Of Soldiers of the Will 

IX. 

Tis true that many a lovely bud 

Beneath our feet is crushed, 
Or, stifled in the marshy mud, 

A reptile's plaint is hushed ; 
Many the tender tear we shed 

0*er things we bruise or kill ; 
But onward, onward, firm must tread 

Stem Soldiers of the Will 

X. 

Onward along the flinty ways 

They toil, as sentinels 
On wind-blown peaks are wrapped in haze, 

Where baseness dimly dwells. 
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They see the golden sunshine's light 

Its fruitful beams distil 
Through earth's deep womb, yet coldly slight 

True Soldiers of the Will 

XL 

Poor guerdon for our hardihood 

And harms so long endured — 
For why? 'Tis not in present good 

We hold our high reward : 
Howbeit, thereby prepared we wait 

Till peal the summons shrill — 
Death's bugle-K^ who marshals late 

AU Soldiers of the Will 

XII. 

Soldiers, whose childish light of life 

With night-bom evils strove ; 
Soldiers, whose valour in that strife 

Their after-glory prove ; 
Soldiers, who ten times overthrown, 

Their work perforce fulfil. 
Still standing firm ; — ^yes, such alone 

Are Soldiers of the Will 
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xm. 
The will to wage unending war 

With passion's craving host ; 
The will to yoke to manhood's car 

The toys by which we're lost ; 
The will to trample, quell, destroy 

Foes, baxriers, scouts, — ^until 
The diadems of lasting joy 

Crown Soldiers of the Will ! 



H, R, S. Dalton. 
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IRELAND IN THE OLD TIME; 

OR, QUEEN MARGARET'S FEASTING. 
From an old Irish Chronicle. 




L 

AIR she stood, God's queenly creature ! 

Wondrous joy was in her face ; 
Of her ladies none in stature 

Like to her, and none in grace. 
On the church-roof stood they round her : 

Cloth-of-gold was her attire ; 
They in jewelled circle wound her, — 

El/s monarch was her sire. 

IL 

Far and near the green fields glittered, 
Like to poppy-beds in spring, 

Gay with companies loose-scattered, 
Seated each in seemly ring, 
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Under banners red or yellow : 
There all day the feast they kept, 

From daybreak and noontide mellow, 
Till the hill-shades eastward crept. 

IIL 

On a white steed at the gateway, 

Margaret's husband, Calwagh, sat ; 
Guest on guest approaching, straightway 

He received with love and state : 
Each passed on with largess laden, 

Chosen gifts of thought and work. 
From the red cloak of the maiden 

To the minstrel's golden torque. 

IV, 

On the wind the tapestries shifted ; 

From the blue hills came the horn ; 
Slowly toward the sunset drifted 

Choral song and chant breeze-borne : 
Like a sea, the crowds unresting 

Murmured round the gray church-tower ; — 
Many a prayer, amid the feasting. 

For Margaret's mother rose that hour. 
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V. 

On the church-roof knight and noble 

At her bright face stared half crazed ; 
Naught was hers of shame or trouble, — 

On the crowds far off she gazed. 
Once on heaven her dark eyes bending, 

Her hands in prayer she flung apart, — 
Unconsciously her arms extending. 

She blessed her people in her heart ! 

VI. 

Thus a great queen and her nation 

At Imayne till set of sun 
Kept with feast the Annunciation, 

Fourteen hundred fifly-ona 
Time it was of joy and solace ; — 

Bless her, saints, and Angels fEiir, 
From Jerusalem, and no less 

From the hills of Inisglaaire ! 

Aubrey de Fine. 
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THE TWO LETTERS. 



Extract of a Letter from Mrs, Crewe to her Mot/ier, Mrs, QrevUU {the 
author of the Prayer for Indifference) y on her going to her house 
in the country y October 1783, which gave occasion to the lines that 
foUow. 

" I have been all day reconnoitring my old haunts, and 
receiving welcome to C. H. from the old folks in and about 
the house. There are many objects also of the inanimate sort 
which awaken in me a thousand ideas ; for an absence of five 
years makes great changes in the things we see, and in the 
manner of seeing them. 

" ' tFai trouv^/ as Madame de Sevign^ said on her return 
to the ch&teau where she spent her youth, — * j*ai trouv^ mes 
vieux arbres, mon beau chateau, les portraits de mes ancetres; 
mais, h^as ! je n*ai pas retrouve ma belle jeunesse.' Such 
were her reflections when she visited a place of hers, and it 
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came into my mind to-day as being my own case here. And 
if I had been blest with the power * of building the lofty 
rhyme/ I should have addressed some respectful poetry to 
this old mansion, with an apology for so long an absence, 
and a confession of my own want of judgment in having 
sought for happiness in so many foolish things when I had 
so often experienced more solid pleasures. Then I should 
have expressed my shame at having, by the unsteadiness of 
my pursuits, failed to advance to a pitch of glory of any 
sort^ whilst all that presented itself to my view had risen by 
slow and honourable steps to beauty and utility; whilst each 
proud shrub discovered some improvement to the observer's 
eye, and that none of Nature's works around this lofty pile, 
except myself, had passed the time in vain ! I believe, in- 
deed, that it is fortunate for me that my ideas should be 
buried in plain prose, as it is quite certain that on this oc- 
casion I should have ventured something which would at best 
have been sad stuff." 

Mn, GrtvUU in answer to Mrs. Crtwe, 

Hail, sacred woods ! where many a peaceful hour 
In better days I felt your soothing power ; 



m- 
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And you, fair mansion, in whose calm abode 

The paths of ease and innocence are trode, 

Forgive your thoughtless truant if she roved 

So long neglectful of the soil she loved. 

Gaze where I will, improvement meets my eye, 

In each small shrub time's ripening hand I spy ; 

All Nature's works, obedient to her will. 

Her every purpose joyfully fulfil 

To what proud heights yon stately elms are grown ! 

On me with scorn and triumph they look down. 

Methought a voice in awful sternness said, 

" Where fix)m our sheltering bosom have you stra/d ? 

Five circling suns have marked their annual pace 

Since you forsook this hospitable place ; 

And say if once in all your giddy roimd 

More solid bliss or soft content you foimd ? 

Did other flowers in sweeter fragrance blow ? 

Could fresher gales a livelier bloom bestiowf 

" Ah, no ! In vain pursuits ray youth is fled ; 

No festive garland twines aroimd my head : 

You all in just proportion rise to fame. 

Whilst I alone no growing worth can claim." 



^- 
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So spoke the fair, unheeding who was near ; 

Her plaintive sounds still vibrate on my ear. 

Indignant Truth stood by, amazed to see 

How modest merit could deluded be. 

Can you, my friend, to whom indulgent Heaven 

A mind so just, a heart so pure, has given. 

Severely thus a faultless life reprove, 

And grieve it passed not in the silent grove, 

Where all your charms had in oblivion lain. 

And half your virtues been possessed in vain ? 

For could you there have watched with active zeal 

Each kind occasion for a brother's weal ? 

Or flown from haunts where youth and beauty meet. 

To soothe a parent in her sad retreat ; 

To cheer with filial love her languid hours. 

And strew her thorny path of life with flowers ? 

This is your work, which she can best impart 

Who feels its influence in a grateful heart 

Oh, may the darling object of your care 

Just so much future bliss for you prepare ; 

In her, like you, may every beauty join. 

And may she love you with a love like mine ! 
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THE CATACOMBS IN THE CAPUCHIN CONVENT. 



Extract from a Manuscnpt Journal of a Tour in Italy in 1830. 

" We stopped by accident at the Convent of the Capu- 
chins, and went into their catacombs. The most curious 
place I ever saw. There is a series of chapels in the cloisters, 
or rather compartments of one chapel, entirely filled up with 
human bones arranged symmetrically, and with all sorts of 
devices. They are laid out in niches, and each niche is oc- 
cupied by the skeleton of a friar in the robes of his order. 
A label is attached to it with the name of the skeleton and 
the date of his death. Beneath are mounds of earth, each 
tenanted by a dead friar, with similar labels. When a friar 
dies, the oldest-buried friar, or rather his skeleton, is taken 
up, and promoted to a niche, and the newly defunct takes 
possession of his grave ; and so they go on in succession. 
I was so struck by this strange sight, that when I came 
home at night I ventured on the following description of it." 

r 

In yonder chapel's melancholy shade. 

Through which no wandering rays of daylight peep, 
In strange and awful cemetery laid. 

The ancient fathers of the convent sleep. 
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No storied marble with monastic pride 
Eecords the actions of their tranquil life, 

Or tells how, fighting for their faith, they died 
Unconquered martyrs of religious strife. 

They are not laid in decent shroud and paU, 
To wait, commingling with their kindred earth, 

Th' Archangel's trumpet, whose dread blast shall call 
The whole creation to a second birth. 

But midst the mould'ring relics of the dead, 
In shapes fantastic which the brethren rear. 

Profaned by stranger's light unhallowed tread. 
The monklike skeletons erect appear. 

The cowl is drawn each ghastly skull aroimd, 
Each fleshless form arrayed in sable vest ; 

About their hollow loins the cord is bound. 
Like living fathers of the order drest 

And as the monk around this scene of gloom 

The flickering lustre of his taper throws, 

He says, " Such, stranger, is my destined tomb ; 

Here, and with them, shall be my last repose." 

c. c. Q. 
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A CHILD'S BIRTHDAY. 



A LITTLE child, a gentle child, 
Fair, with round cheeks, and blue eyes mild 
As her own Irish skies, — ^when kiss'd 
By sunlight through their lids of mist^ — 
Felt such delight in growing old, — 
Though all her summers could be told 
Twice on her tiny fingers ten, — 
That, ere her natal day again 
Came roimd, she said, with earnest pressing. 
To every casual friend caressing, 
To every playmate, girl and boy : 
" Now mind you'll come and wish me joy 
Upon my birthday. 



My birthday is a gladsome day. 
But two days off from joyous May ; 
Daisies shall cover all the groimd, 
Birds in the trees shall warble roimd ; 
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April shall weep no more, or wear 
A smile that's sweeter for its tear ; 
Earth shall be glad, and heaven be gay, 
As if for some high holiday : 
Ah, not on my accomit^ a lowly 
Child of earth ; but for the holy 
Patronage of him whose name, 
So sweet and tender, mine became 
Upon my birthday. 

I have invited every guest 
That will obey a babe's behest ; 
All that her soft entreaty moves. 
Innocent joys and childish loves ; 
Fondness that forces itself out 
Warm from a heart that knows not doubt ; 
And Trust and Truth that deem the eyes 
Of children still their native skies : 
And for my father and my mother. 
And for sister and for brother. 
Blessings in all things that they need, 
That I may be blest indeed 
Upon my birthday." 
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Her little heart, if not her mouih, 
Invoked the sun -wind fix)m the south; 
Invoked all softest airs that blow ; 
Invoked all sweetest things that grow ; 
Invoked blue seas and skies serene, 
The fir's soft tufts of feathery green, 
The pendent tassels of the larch; 
And, thoughtless of malicious March, — 
A month too early for such maying, — 
The little maiden in her playing 
Was stricken by the northern blast 
" Ah, me !" she thought, "if this should last 
Until my birthday !" 



And so she lay with feverish cheek, 
Long-suflTering, gentle, quiet, meek, 
Obedient to the least command ; 
Or with her rosary in her hand, 
Went through the decades every one, 
Like an infant novice-nun. 
Ah ! forgive me, if I grieved, 
Fearing to be soon bereaved ; 



i- 
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Fearing that her sister Angels, 
From the world's unseen and strange ilk, 
Snatching her as if elate, 
Would in Heaven but celebrate 
Her long'd-for birthday. 

Ah, such, my gentle Josephine, — 
Ah, such I feared it might have been ; 
Feared that mine eyes would ne'er behold 
The gentlest lamb of all the fold. 
(Forgive me, if I do thee wrong. 
My long-lost William — cloved as long ! — 
Forgive me, for these vain regrets. 
Forgive me, all my living pets !) 
But Grod, compassioning thy meekness, 
And taking pity on our weakness. 
Still leaves the blessing unto me. 
Of blessing them, and blessing thee, 
Upon thy birthday ! 

D. F, M'Carthy, 
AprU 29, 1861. 
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ON A CONVENT TR&JISFORMED INTO A PRISON. 

'' Un 8ecolo &, questo era un monastero : avrebbero mai le saute 
e penitenti vergini che lo abitavano, immaginato che le loro celle 
suonerebbero oggi, non piii di femminei gemiti e d* inni divoti, ma 
di bestemmie e di canzoni invereconde, e che conterrebbero uomini 
d* ogDi fatta, e per lo piii destinati agli ergastoli o alle forche ? £ fra 
un secolo, chi respirerk in queste celle ? Oh fugadtk del tempo I oh 
mobility perpetua delle cose I" — Silvio PeUico, 



ITHIN these precincts virgins dwelt^ 
In humble supplication knelt ; 
Their hopes and thoughts to God were given, 
Where every earthly tie was riven. 

II. 
In holy prayer, in psalms of praise, 
They calmly passed the quiet days ; 
And even sin and earthbom care 
Could hardly gain an entrance there. 
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IIL 

But time rolls on, those days are o'er ; 
The nuns* sweet voices heard no more ; 
Those virgins pure long since are dead. 
Their bones are dust, their spirits fled. 

IV. 

In place of holy psalms is heard 
The curse, the wild blaspheming word ; 
And stormy passions rage and glare 
Where once was heard the voice of prayer. 

V. 

And yet^ perchance, some contrite moan 
Ascendeth to the Mercy Throne, 
From some poor, weary, broken heart, 
Long pierced by sin and sorrow's dart 

VL 

And gladlier e'en than nims' sweet prayer 
'Tis heard, and hailed by Angels there. 
Who love the soul by God forgiven. 
And to the Cross in sorrow driven. 
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VIL 

And nobler fer the valiant fight, 
More loved and honoured in God's sight, 
Not won by strength and earthly power, 
But gained in humble, prayerfiil hour. 

VIIL 

And harder £ar the strife within, 
'Gainst earthly pride and long-loved sin, 
And passions fierce and dreams of earth. 
Sorrows unblest, unholy mirth. 

IX. 

And fervent prayer, and thought divine, 
May make each cell a hallowed shrine. 
And prison e'en a temple fidr, 
K love and truth inhabit there. 

Sutan PiU. 
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THE FLOWER OF FRANCE, AND SCOTLANiyS 
COMFORT. 



Part I. — The Flower Budding. 

W the year 1624 the old Castle of Blois wore a 
gay and bright aspect. It had been recently re- 
built, and at the present time an additional pile 
was rising up on one side, and the noise of the workmen 
mingled with the various sounds of a large and busy 
household, — for Blois was in those days a royal residence, 
and even now from the battlements floated the royal fleur- 
de4y8. Queen Claude was now at Blois, and though, from 
the infirm state of her health, the court lacked much gaiety, 
yet it was busy and lively enough to keep the good folk of 
Blois alive. From the royal residence could be gained a 
good view of the surrounding landscape : first, the town 
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of Blois, which lay, as it were, at the castle's foot ; and 
then the windings of the Loire through the beautiful 
and romantic country around. On the west side of the 
building were situated the queen's apartments, and in 
one of these, a large and spacious room, sat a group of 
from twelve to twenty young ladies, all busily engaged in 
embroidery or tapestry. It was after they had passed 
some time in this rather dull and wearying occupation, 
that an older lady, who walked in a grave and stately 
manner, entered the room. She led by the hand a little 
child of four years old, but who, from her height, might 
have been taken for six. Golden ringlets fell from be- 
neath her little lace cap ; her eyes were of that bright 
dark blue which generally becomes hazel as the owner 
advances in life; her features were delicately formed, 
so that she was indeed a lovely child. Upon her en- 
trance all the workers rose respectfully, and the little one 
cast smiling glances at them as her conductor led her 
through the group into an ante-room, and from thence to 
the queen's apartment. 

Claude was lying on a low couch covered with crimson 
cloth, a book of devotion and a rosary were by her side ; 
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her face, which had never been beautiful, was sharpened 
by long sickness and worn by pain, but there was a 
charm, nevertheless, in its expression of patience and 
peace. As her eyes fell on the little child, a smile of 
happiness brightened her face. "My darling," said she, 
holding out her arms, and instantly the child ran to her 
and climbed on her lap, while she fondly caressed her ; 
"my sweet Magdalene," she said fondly, "how tall you 
grow, my flower ! — does she not, Adele V 

" Yes, indeed, madame," returned Adele de Brissac ; 
*'the princess grows apace.'^ 

" My darling children," said the queen, sighing, — " when 
I think of them, Adele, I am not content to leave earth/' 

"0 dearest madame," cried Adele, ''do not talk so 
sadly; you — '' but a slight noise in the ante-room de- 
noted that some business demanded the queen's atten- 
tion, and Madame de Brissac hastened quickly thither. 
She returned to say that a messenger had arrived from 
the king, who wished to see the queen. 

" Admit him," said the queen ; " you can leave Mag- 
dalene here ; she will understand nothing of what is said, 
happy child ; and," continued Claude, with the thoughtful- 
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ness for her attendants which made her so beloved, "you 
are not looking well, mj Adele ; go into the castle gardens 
and get some fresh air, and return to me in about half an 
hour." 

Long and shrill blew the flourish of trumpets ; hearty 
and loud were the cheers of the people as Francis the 
First rode into the Castle of Blois on the following day. 
The monarch, always debonnairey raised his plumed cap, 
and bowed graciously to all ; but though he smiled and 
laughed, and jested with hb attendants, there was a worn 
and anxious look about the eyes and lips, that denoted the 
crown of France brought with it its cares. And it was 
observed that the king, before even waiting to change his 
travelling-dress, hastened to the queen's apartment ; and 
it was not supposed by the courtiers that this was the act 
of a fond and eager husband. Queen Claude was again 
lying on her couch^ which indeed she seldom quitted, and 
by her side was seated the Princess Magdalene, busily en- 
gaged with a basket full of flowers. Without any notice 
the arras at the doorway was pushed aside, and the king 
entered. Claude started from her place, and a crimson 
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flush overspread her pale face, and she would have thrown 
herself at her husband's feet, had he not raised her and re- 
placed her on her couch with a grace that at least seemed 
to be tenderness. 

"Thou art not well, sweet Claude," continued he, 
looking at the worn, face which had now paled again; 
" the air of our good town of Blois has not abated thj 
malady." 

** No," replied the queen, while a sharp hollow cough 
shook her frame ; " no, sire, it is beyond the power of air 
or skill of earth to cure me ; my days are hastening to a 
close, and I thank thee, my king and husband, for grant- 
ing this request, and visiting me once more/' 

" Nay, speak not thus, I pray thee, madame," cried 
the king ; ^' it will pass, it will pass, I say. I have need 
of thee; thou must not leave us when France wants a 
queen, for I have heavy cares just now," and his face 
clouded with an expression of the keenest pain. 

" What has happened ?" exclaimed Claude, flushing 
again with the sudden agitation. 

" Bourbon is a traitor," answered the king, shortly and 
roughly. 
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"Bourbon!" repeated Claude — "the Constable! My 
Liege, it is impossible ; there is treachery here ; some one 
hath wrought mischief. I would stake my life on Bour- 
bon's truth." 

And Francis, as he looked down upon her, thought 
within himself the frail offering was worthy of the causa 
" It is too true, Claude," he answered ; " such news is not 
often invented ; and thou mayest believe that for my 
kingdom's sake I was willing to stoop some length to 
make amends for whatever injury the Constable hath to 
complain of; but 'tis too true, for revenge' sake he hath 
sold himself and honour." 

"0 earth, earth," murmured the queen, hiding her 
face in her hands, " how frail are thy promises and thy 
hopes ! an hour agone, and I would have said^ though all 
others should forsake us, Bourbon would be at our side." 

" Well, little one," said the king, abruptly changing 
the subject, and looking down on the child sitting at his 
feet, — "well, petite madame, what are you about with 
those flowers ?" 

"Sire," answered the child, "I am making a crown." 

" Ah, indeed I" exclaimed the king ; " thou hast am- 
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bition for a crown, then. Wouldest thou be a queen, 
Magdalene V 

*' Ah, that would I, right joyfully," replied the little 
one eagerly. 

"Look you, Claude, what ambition thou hast taught 
to our daughter," said the king, smiling. "But listen, 
Magdalene, thou shalt be a queen ; even now I have con- 
sented to give thy hand in marriage when thou art full 
grown to Scotland's king." 

" Scotland !" exclaimed Claude. " sire, this little 
flower will fade in that cold northern country." 

"Tush, tush," answered Francis; "the little blossom 
will bloom into a fair and beauteous rose ere we bestow 
her from our side, and she will weather every Scottish 
blast. Wilt thou not, Magdalene? Dost thou fear that 
thy kingdom is cold and dreary — not like fair France?" 

" I would be a queen ; I would be a queen,'* repeated 
the child, as she began to dance gaily about the room, 
tossing her flowery crown in the air, and incapable, in 
her delight, of taking in any further idea. So the king, 
with a smile, and the queen, with a sigh, left her to 
her sport, and turned to talk long and gravely upon 
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the dark and gloomy aspect of affairs in France at that 
moment. 



Part II. — Toe Flower Bloomino. 

The long and beautiful summer was drawing to a 
close ; the first tints of autumn were appearing on the 
trees, the evening shadows lengthened, and over the 
face of the country was spread that peculiar golden glow 
which speaks of summer's departing glories. No where 
could its loveliness be better seen than in the fair king- 
dom of France, or in France than in her famous and 
beautiful city of Rouen. And at his good city of Rouen 
tarried King Francis, his queen, and court. Many years 
have passed since we left the Princess Magdalene, a beau- 
tiful and playful child; and in these years she has 
ripened into maiden bloom, but no longer under a mo- 
ther s fostering care, — long since has good Queen Claude 
bade farewell to earth ; but Magdalene has found a kind 
and indulgent step-mother in Queen Eleanor. 

The large window looking into the garden of the 
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royal chateau at Rouen was thrown open, and on a couch 
drawn near to it lay the Princess Magdalene. A piece of 
delicate and rich embroidery was in her hands, and she pur- 
sued her task with diligence, only that every now and then 
she raised her head to catch a breath of the soft summer 
breeze wafted through the open window. At this moment 
her attendant, Madame de Brissac, entered the room. She 
would have been easily recognised, although the eleven 
years that have gone since we saw her have left some of 
their traces ; gray hairs glisten beneath her coif, and her 
step has lost something of its buoyancy ; but she looks 
almost young again, and her countenance lights up with 
joy and hope when she gazes on the sweet face and form 
of the princess. 

"Dearest Adele," said the princess fondly, as she 
entered, " how long you have been away ! have you been 
with the queen ?" 

" No, my princess," said Madame de Brissac, as she sat 
down by Magdalene's side. " No, I have been like an old 
woman, as I am, gossiping." 

The princess laughed gleefully. " An old woman, in- 
deed !" 
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" Yes, an old woman,** answered Madame de Brissac, 
"and needs be, seeing I held you in my arras an infant 
when I was woman grown, and now you are come to wo- 
man's estate, fresh and fair, and I am like the old for- 
gotten fruit, past its ripeness." 

" Did you hold me in your arms when I was baptised V 
said the princess. "Poor old Gabri^lle is never weary 
telling me of that grand day." 

" It was grand, truly," said Adele. " I never remember 
a gayer day in all my life at court How splendidly was 
the ambassador of Venice attired ! he, you know, was 
your god-father, my sweet one, and gave you your nama" 

" I like my name very much," said the princess. " I 
like to bear the name of her who * loved much.' Adele, 
it seems so easy to love much ;" and the sweet fair face 
flushed, and the large hazel eyes were full of light " It 
seems to me so easy to love God much," continued the 
princess. " Young as I am, there appears to be nothing 
in the earth worthy of more than a passing regard. I 
cannot weep for my brother, Adele. Surely it were so 
well, he has left this weary world in his youth." 

Adele de Brissac looked at the young bright face be- 
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fore her, and breathed a thanksgiving that it was more 
likely she would be taken from earth in her youth, than 
learn to know its bitterness. 

"Why, Adele," pursued the princess, "what have I 
seen all around me but sickness and sorrow, despite all 
this glitter ? My mother was always sad ; my aunt of 
Navarre was for ever sighing ; the queen wears always a 
look of care ; the king — it saddens ray heart to see him." 

** It is true, dear child," said Adele. 

" But, Adele,'' said Magdalene, changiag the subject, 
"dost thou know, Adel^ the Lady Mary of England is to 
wed the king of Scotland, and wear my crown f * and 
Magdalene laughed. 

"Right glad am I,'* answered Adele, "that the crown 
of that cold and turbulent country sits not on thy head, 
my darling ; but I believe the match between the Lady 
Mary and King James is broken off again, King Hemy's 
mind hath as many changes as the rainbow hath colours ; 
and I heard to-day, when I went gossiping, you know, 
that King James seeks now in marriage Mademoiselle 
deVenddme." 

"Truly, does he sof said Magdalene, "I confess I 
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take some interest in him whom I was once to marry. 
Was there any reason, except my health, that the mar- 
riage was broken off, Adele ?" 

" None, my princess. You know the physicians said 
it was madness to send you out of France." 

"Right joyfully I thank them," said the princess. 
"France, my beautiful, my lovely France, may I never 
leave thee except for heaven ! Ah, Adel^ ! shall we not 
be in time for vespers at St. Ouen's ?" 

" My darling, it will be too cold for you." 

" Oh, no, not to-day, this bright summer day ; and we 
shall soon be going away from Rouen," said the princess 
in a pleading tone, " and there is no church I love like 
beautiful St. Ouen's ; do let me go, dear Adel^." 

And Adele, who could refuse her treasure nothing, 
went to order the chariot which was used by the princess, 
who was considered too delicate to ride on horseback. 
The sun was just beginning to decline ; and as it cast its 
brilliancy upon the windows of St. Ouen's, part of the 
floor was covered with gorgeous colours of gold and red 
and purple, while on the other side the tall graceful pil- 
lars and arches were hidden in deep shadow. Still stood 
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the white-robed monks in their stalls in choir, reciting, in 
their low, deep tones, the vesper office. Seated in a chair 
of state, placed in the nave, was the Lady Magdalene, 
surrounded by her ladies ; and as the sunbeams, catching 
the hues of the stained glass, fell on her bright hair and 
sweet face, earnest in its deep devotion, she looked a 
being set apart from earth's troubles and bitterness. The 
chant died away ; the monks sank on their knees ; a deep 
silence fell on the church. Magdalene knelt too, and 
buried her face in her hands ; and then, rising, she mo- 
tioned to her ladies to withdraw, and left the church, 
wearing still that look of perfect serenity and peace 
which belongs to those who are free from the absorbing 
loves of earth. 



" Look, ray good Roger," said a voice, clear and deep 
and sonorous, " didst thou ever see any thing so marvellous 
as that porch ?" 

" No, in very truth," replied another voice, " it's a per- 
fect wonder of the carver's art ; I would I knew who it 
is hath built himself a name by raising such a pile !" 

At this moment the Lady Magdalene and her ladies 
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emerged from the side-door of the building, and came in 
sight of the speakers. The group consisted of three young 
gentlemen, whose dusty apparel bore evidence they were 
travellers^ and whose speech, in a tongue utterly unintel- 
ligible, proved them to be strangers. Of the three, one 
was distinguished by his superior height, and a something 
princely in his bearing. As his eyes fell on Magdalene 
in her delicate beauty he started with astonishment, and 
his gaze of admiration was so ardent that a deep blush 
suffused the princesses cheek, adding, of course, to her 
beauty. The chariot belonging to Magdalene was rather 
difficult to mount, and one of her gentlemen-in-waiting 
was ready to assist her ; the tall stranger, however, dashed 
him aside in a somewhat imperious manner, and falling 
on one knee, he stretched out his arm to bear the weight 
of the princess while mounting to her carriage. This 
conduct did not, however, find favour in the eyes of the 
gentleman-in-waiting. 

"And, by your leave, sir, no one but of noble birth 
assists the king's daughter/' 

** Hush ! De Soubise," said the princess, " this gentle- 
man is a stranger, and I thank him for his courtesy." 
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"And one of noble birth hath assisted thee, sweet 
Magdalene ; it is thy cousin of Scotland on whom thou 
hast leant/' whispered the stranger. 

A murmur of astonishment ran through the group ; 
Magdalene's face grew crimson, and her confusion in- 
creased " The king, my father, — your majesty," she fal- 
tered. 

And James, with that chivalry which marked his 
every action, drew back and, bowing low, said, '* I hasten, 
fair lady, to his presence '," and calling his two companions, 
he passed from her side into the streets of Rouen. 

The princess's carriage was set in motion ; the tongues 
of her attendants ran busily on the event of the day. 
How came the King of Scotland hither, was the general 
wonder; while eulogiums on his kingly appearance, his 
manly beauty, and chivalrous bearing were eagerly poured 
forth. The only silent one was the princess; she leant 
back and seemed fatigued, and it was with a listless step 
she dismounted and went to her apartments The look 
of perfect serenity, of child-like peace, had passed away 
for ever. A few hours only had passed since we saw 
Magdalene lying on her couch, happy and calm. She 
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had resumed her place there, but the window was closed, 
the thick curtains were drawn, and a lamp shed its light 
about the quaint old apartment. Madame de Brissac^ 
never absent from her post, sat at her embroidery-frame, 
and judging that the princess was sufficiently fatigued 
with her excursion and the excitement of the day, she re- 
mained silent. Suddenly the curtain over the door was 
lifted, and Madame de Brissac started to her feet, for to 
enter without leave was the privilege only of the royal 
family; into the room came, or rather danced, a young 
girl, whose likeness to Magdalene marked her as her sister, 
although there was no danger of mistaking one for the 
other. The Princess Marguerite did not possess her sis- 
ter's beauty, and the delicacy of Magdalene's form and 
complexion formed a curious contrast to the buoyant 
health of her sister's appearance. 

"0 Magdalene," said she, running up to the couch 
with the perfect forgetfulness of one who had never 
known hours of weakness and exhaustion, — "0 Magda- 
lene, so you have seen him,— you have seen the King of 
Scotland, I hear? Is he not a winsome gentleman !** and 
without waiting for an answer, she rattled on : " And he 
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has seen the king. Imagine : Charles took him straight 
to the king's chamber when he was lying down, as he 
hath been wont, 70U know, to do since his great heavi- 
ness, and the king cried out, ' Who is it that knocks so 
fast to disquiet me in my rest V ' It is the King of Scot- 
land, come to see your grace and to give you comfort,' 
said Charles ;* and then the king sprang up and opened 
the door, and thanked God for King James's coming, and 
embraced him right lovingly. Is it not delightful, Mag- 
dalene ? And now the court will be quite gay again, and 
we shall have all kinds of gambols, and you will be well 
enough to join in some of them, — will you not, sister ? I 
shall mingle in them alL" 

The Princess Magdalene answered hastily that she 
was quite well, and there was nothing to hinder her from 
appearing in any of the court amusements. There was 
a touch of irritation in her tone, which assured Madame 
de Brissac the princess was much fatigued ; and she con- 
trived to hasten Princess Marguerite's departure, in order 
that her sister might go to rest 

And thus the days passed on; nothing could have 
* Chronicles of SooUand. 
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roused King Francis more effectually from his gloom, 
caused by the death of the dauphin, than the arrival of 
King James. Like-minded in most things, the two 
monarchs, though far differing in age, became fast friends. 
Alike generous, hasty, courageous to a fault, endowed 
with talents of no mean order, it became Francis's delight 
to entertain King James ; and so the old chateau rang 
with merriment, and hawking and hunting came into 
fashion again, and no pains were spared to make King 
James's stay agreeable. In all these amusements the 
Lady Magdalene took part, far more indeed than Madame 
de Brissac liked. But a sudden change had come over 
the princess. She who had loved to sit at her embroidery, 
smiling at her own thoughts, or to illuminate a page of 
the Missal she was so bent on preparing for the Bishop of 
Limoges, and whose greatest amusement had been to 
watch the progress of her flowers in the garden of the 
chateau, now was never satisfied to be away from the 
assemblies of an evening, and would even attempt to join 
the court when they rode forth, but which generally fa- 
tigued her so dreadfully that Madame de Brissac implored 
her with tears to relinquish so dangerous an amusement 
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Strange to saj, even the observant Madame de Brissac 
was unconscious of the cause of this sudden change in 
her charge ; she deemed it only that love of amusement 
inherent in youth, and whose deyelopment had been re- 
tarded bj circumstances in Magdalene's case. It had so 
universally been agreed by the royal physicians that it 
would be death to the princess to quit her native land, 
that all thoughts of a foreign alliance were given up ; and 
as no suitor of sufficient rank existed among the royal 
family, it was tacitly agreed she should remain unmarried, 
and most willingly had Magdalene acquiesced in her fate. 
" Well met, my fair child,'* said King Francis, as he 
encountered the princess in the chateau gardens ; " well 
met You are so old and wise now, Magdalene, that I 
am going to consult you on state affairs ; what thinkest 
thou if we give thy sister Marguerite to the King of 
Scots f A deadly paleness overcast the face of Magda- 
lene, and she tottered, so that the king caught her in his 
arms. "What ails you, Magdalene? speak, my child. 
Here, help \" and the king looked round him ; but they 
were in a distant part of the grounds, and no one an- 
swered his call. '' What is it, Magdalene T' said the king 
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anxiously ; " tell me, my child." There was no answer, and 
the truth now flashed upon the king's mind. He placed 
Magdalene on a garden-bench that stood near, and, sitting 
down by her, said, "Be calm, Magdalene, and listen to 
me. I perceive you love the King of Scots ; know, then, 
that your love is returned.** Magdalene uttered a cry of 
delight, and the colour came flushing back to her pale 
face. Her eyes were fixed eagerly on her father, while 
he continued, " King James hath avowed to me his pas- 
sion for you ; he says there is no other lady he hath seen 
or heard of he would so gladly wed. But, Magdalene, I 
told him that your health was far too delicate for me to 
give you to him in marriage, and, therefore, in his desire 
to form an alliance with France, he hath demanded the 
hand of Marguerite. I thought not, my child, then that 
thou hadst changed thy desire, not so long since ex- 
pressed, to live and die in our fair France ; and bethink 
thee now, my sweet daughter, how wilt thou encounter 
the cold winds of Scotland ?— thou wilt miss the sun of 
France." 

" Not with Aim," said the princess, raising her clasped 
hands,— "not with him, sire; he will be my sun, and in 
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France, without him, there is naught for me but an early 
grave." 

The king gazed anxiously on the features of the prin- 
cess, and perceived what had hitherto passed his notice, 
that she who had till now been a child in her restful sim- 
plicity, had become in a few days a woman, with all the 
consuming fire of a woman's love. " Rest here awhile, 
Magdalene," said the king, " till I return to you ;" and so 
saying, the king left her alone ; and Magdalene remained 
where he had placed her, her face hidden in her hands, 
enjoying the delicious knowledge that her love was re- 
turned 

It was not long before King Francis found King 
James, and the one impetuous monarch lost no time in 
discovering the new aspect of affairs to his equally impe- 
tuous guest James at once declared nothing should now 
prevent him from wedding the Lady Magdalene, — the 
object of his own passionate devotion ; and divining, in 
some marvellous way known to lovers, that the princess 
was alone in the royal gardens, hastened hither to plead 
his suit. 

Madame de Brissac stood petrified with astonishment 
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when the princess returned from her solitary walk in the 
garden, which of late she had insisted on taking. The 
pale, delicate, melancholy girl seemed transformed by 
magic into a creature glowing with health and mirth ; but 
great was her dismay and her horror when she learned 
the cause. To her imagination Scotland was an almost 
savage country, and she even doubted the possibility of 
the sun ever shining there. 

* * * ♦ * 

It was New-year's Eve, a bright and cold winter's day. 
Paris, always aroused into more than usual vivacity by 
the approach of the Jour de Van, wore on this day a still 
gayer and busier aspect than her wonted one. All the 
world was out, watching one of the grandest processions 
ever seen pass along the streets. It was no less than 
the whole body of the French parliament, clad in robes of 
crimson and caps of velvet, riding on horseback, two and 
two, and bringing with them le beau Roi d^Ecosse, as the 
people called him, to his apartments in the archbishop's 
palace at Kotre Dame. Well might the good Parisians 
gaze in wonder, for to no foreign prince had such an 
honour ever before been rendered In the palace of the 
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Louvre might be found the young and lovely bride. Every 
day of her three months* betrothal seemed only to have 
given her fresh health and beauty ; " the glances of her 
princely wooer re-obtaining her health, her body, as it 
were, following the temperature of her spirit'^* No one 
would have recognised the pale and pensive Princess Mag- 
dalene in this joyous creature. With a child's glee, she 
was now counting the various splendid jewels presented 
to her by her father, her relatives, and her royal bride- 
groom. Several ladies of her train were assisting her, 
others were arranging rich robes and laces in their places ; 
in short, the pleasing excitement attendant on all wed- 
dings was going on, and all, save one, wore a pleased and 
gratified air. Adele de Brissac sat pale and sad, and as 
she carefully replaced some pearl ornaments in their case, 
her tears fell fast upon them. Magdalene, turning round, 
perceived her : " Now, Adele,*' said she reproachfully, " is 
it possible you are the only one to shed tears on my bridal 
eve ? My oldest and most faithful friend mourning when 
I am full of joy !" 

" my child^ my darling," said Madame d^ Brissac, 
* BrantAme. 
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" saj not 80 ; speak not thus ; I mourn because you know 
not upon what fate you are madly rushing." 

" Fate !" exclaimed Magdalene ; " can it be aught but a 
glorious destiny to become the wife of James of Scotland V 

** I deny not," said Adel^ " he is a prince both brave 
and beautiful ; but then, to go and live in that barbarous 
country, it is rushing on death, my princess ; it is shorten- 
ing your precious life.'* 

" Nevertheless," said Magdalene, with a smile of in- 
tense happiness, "while I live I shall be his queenJ^ 
Mourn not for me, Adel6, but rejoice, for to-morrow I 
compass my heart's most earnest desire." 

•N- :|e :|e •N- •N- 

Even in the reign of Francis the First Notre Dame of 
Paris wore a gray and venerable appearance. On New- 
year's Day, 1537, the old church was crowded and cram- 
med in every imaginable corner. The walls were deco- 
rated with hangings of crimson, gold, and white ; hundreds 
of wax lights blazed on the high altar ; numbers of priests 
and acolytes went to and fro, and the multitude swayed 
backwards and forwards as cardinal after cardinal with 
* Agnes Strickland. 
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his train passed into the church, for no less than seven 
princes of the Church were present at the royal marriage. 
Then came the king and Queen Margaret of Navarre 
and her husband, the dauphin, the Princess Marguerite, 
the Duke of Orleans, and the very flower of France's no- 
bility. And now passes in the princely bridegroom, in 
his mantle of dark-blue velvet, furred with sable, and his 
hose of white satin. To him also might have been ad- 
dressed the lines in which was described his father — 

" For hazel was his eagle eye, 
And auburn of the darkest dye 
His short curled beard and hair ; 
Light was his footstep in the dance, 
And firm his stirrup in the lists, 
And oh, he had that merry glance 
Which seldom lady's heart resists."* 

And at last comes the bride, in all the loveliness of her 
sixteen years. Her robe of white damask, embroidered in 
gold, sits closely to her graceful form, fastened at her 
throat by a small ruff of rich lace, parted with a collar of 
gems. Her girdle is of precious stones ; a string of im- 
mense pearls is thrown round her neck, and falls down to 

• Sir Walter Scott. 
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her waist ; her soft brown hair is covered by a network of 
pearls and gold ; her long train is carried by her dwarf 
page, and beside her are her three bride maidens, attired 
in white and gold. 

. Thus she stands before the altar, and the solemn rite 
commences. Firmly and calmly she plights her vows; 
how easy it seems to her to promise to be his, " for better 
for worse, in sickness and in health ;" but what words fol- 
low, Magdalene? what grave shadow mingles with thy 
bridal joy ? — " tili death do us part," — only until death, 
Magdalene ; it is but a bond of earth — thy passionate 
love may not cross the grave ; when death comes, thou 
must leave it behind thee, for in death thou and thy best 
beloved must part. 

It was but a passing shadow that blanched the bride's 
cheek for an instant. Now bursts forth the music ; now 
triumphantly they chant the Holy Mass ; now they bend 
low their heads, as He who hath overcome death, and from 
Whose Love naught can separate, comes down upon the 
altar. Bend lower still, young bride ; pray more fervently 
still ; pray, if thou wilt, thy passionate prayers for him thy 
husband ; for, Magdalene, our poor earthly petitions fall 
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like a child's babblings on onr Father s ear, and are an- 
swered, not according to our blind fancy, but as He judges 
meet in His unerring wisdom. 

The bridal Mass is finished now, and the rojal train 
pass out from the shadow of Notre Dame. "Long live 
the Queen of Scotland!" "Long bloom the Flower of 
France I" Soft carpets cover the frosty ground, that those 
little feet may not touch it " Largesse I largesse \" cry 
King James's heralds, as they scatter money into the 
crowd The human mass swells and heaves, and Magda- 
lene and her husband pass on to the palace. How shall 
we describe the wedding-banquet, which surpassed all 
former ones, and was worthy of the magnificent taste of 
King Francis ? 

" Nay, my royal father," said King James, '* I crave 
this grace of you, that at dessert my servants may bring 
in some dishes containing fruits of my own country f 

" Right joyfully, fair son," answered King Francis ; 
and accordingly at the time there were borne in a number 
of covered cups; and the covers being lifted, they were 
found to contain gold pieces and gold dust, which the 
Scottish king then distributed among the guests ; and it 
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was nevertheless true that they were the fruits of his own 
country, for the gold came from the mines of Crawford 
Moor. 

Nor was King Francis content with the morning ban- 
quet ; for in the evening another was served in the grand 
hall, to which came all the members of parliament in their 
crimson robes. And then followed games and dances; 
and the lovely bride trod a measure with her royal bride- 
groom, and it was only the entreating looks of Madame 
de Brissac which restrained her from further imprudence. 
And suddenly, to the surprise and delight of the company, 
there entered a number of splendid masks, who acted be- 
fore the kings and queens. In fine, such a day was not 
to be remembered in France as that of Magdalene's fair 
bridal Poets sung its praises, and recorded that 

** Such solace and solemnisation 
Was never seen since Christ was born, 
Nor to Scotland such consolation." 

Part III. — The Flower Fading. 

The white-crested waves tossed impatiently backwards 
and forwards as if in play, the wind whistled shrilly 
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through the sails, and the sky had a heavy leaden look, 
such as does not please the eye of an experienced sailor ; 
and with an anxious look did the captain of the " Queen 
Blanche" watch the weather, — for he had a precious 
freight on board: Scotland's fairest hopes will sail or 
sink with him. The gentleman who is pacing the deck is 
King James, and that is the queen who clings to his arm, 
and is completely enveloped in the large cloak he wraps 
around her. 

" Oh, this wind, my dearest life," said the king ten- 
derly, " this cold wind — does it freeze you V 

**0h, no, my lord," said the sweet, ringing voice, 
and a face peeped out from the covering, a face all 
glowing with apparent health; "the sea-breezes hurt 
no one. I am as well as possible ; but poor Adel^, she 
is so ill — I am sorry for her; she says she shall die, 
and all the others are nearly as bad; is it not strange 
I am not ?" 

"Very strange, but very good also, sweet wife,'' said 
the king. 

" Ah, I can be sick for nothing now when I have you," 
answered the queen. 
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But suddenly the wind began to sob and shriek, and 
the waves to rise, and the vessel to rock so fearfully that 
King James hurried the queen below. 

"We are on the English coast, off Scarborough, mj 
liege," said the captain. "I will not conceal from you 
that the storm is likely to prove dangerous ; will you that 
I run into the bay, and that your majesty thinks well to 
land r 

" Not I,*' said James ; " better trust to the ocean than 
to King Henry's friendliness. Cast anchor, my good cap- 
tain, and let us await our fate." 

And so all that night the vessel lay at anchor while 
the storm raged. Poor Madame de Brissac was expecting 
instant death ; while Magdalene, upon her knees, prayed 
most earnestly that the sweet " Star of the sea" would 
bring her fiome in safety — the home for which already 
she deemed France forgotten. The prayer was heard, for 
with the morning light the storm had passed away, and 
two days afler the port of Leith was in sight ; and Magda- 
lene, straining her eyes, gazed on the misty hills of her 
new kingdom. Never was there seen a brighter day than 
Whitsun Eve, the 19th of May, on which King James and 
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his queen reached Scotland. A vast concourse of people 
had assembled to witness the disembarkation. Never had 
Magdalene looked more beautiful, as, in her dress of the 
Stuart tartan> and her mantle and hood of dark-blue 
cloth, she walked up the pier of Leith. Her step was firm 
and free, her face radiant with joj and happiness ; the 
perilous voyage was over ; she was entering the country 
of her husband's birth, the country of which he was the 
loved and honoured king. She had come to lighten the 
cares> to share the joys, of her hearths well-beloved. What 
fate could be happier than hers ? Now already she loved 
the people who owned him for their lord, and stood 
waiting to welcome him home ; already the loyal shouts 
of welcome pierced the air. Home at last They had 
reached the end of the pier, and the people moved on 
each side to let the king pass ; but Magdalene, springing a 
step forward, was first to put her foot on Scottish ground, 
and then instantly she knelt and '^ kissed the mould " for 
^^ the love she bore the king, returning thanks to God for 
having brought the king and her in safety through the seas, 
and prayed for the happiness of the country."* And from 

* Chronicles of Scotland. 
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that hour she was queen of every heart in Scotland, 
and was welcomed by them as come to be their "com- 
fort." 

" This is a drear place to bring you to after the fair 
palaces of France, my queen/* said King James tenderly, 
as they sat together in one of the small, dark rooms of the 
palace of Holyrood. " My good city of Edinburgh boasts 
not the best of my palaces. When you can travel I 
would fain take you to my Castle of Stirling, or to Lin- 
lithgow." 

" Hush, hush, my lord," said Magdalene, casting her- 
self on her knees beside him ; " Holyrood is, and will ever 
be, the most beautiful of abodes to me ; it is the first 
home in Scotland with you. James, my husband, cease 
to think that I care for spacious palaces and fair gardens. 
Dost thou not know love transforms all things ? With you, 
a cave and black bread were sweet" 

"Fond one," said the king, pressing her in his arms, 
" you were born too late, Magdalene ; you should have 
lived in the days when knights wore their lady's glove in 
their helmets, and did battle in single combat to prove 
their eyes were brighter than those of all others." 
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"And would you have been my knight?" whispered 
the queen, as she rested her head on his shoulder. 

" Yea," said James, ** and done battle until death ; 
yea, against King Arthur and all the Table Round. — Ho, 
there ! Who knocks V cried the king, as the sound made 
by an attendant was heard in the ante-room, — for none, 
unbidden, might break in on the royal privacy, — and so 
saying, the king went to the door of the room. " A de- 
spatch from France, and not from our father, Magdalene,'' 
said he, returning to her side. " A plague on these let- 
ters ; they give one not one moment's peace." 

" Let me read it, let me read it," said the queen play- 
fully ; " I am to share all your state cares, you know ;" 
and so saying, she opened the missive and read, 

" May it please your majesty, — 

" I write to bear you heavy news. The soul of 
the Lady Mary of Vendome hath passed to God (may she 
rest in peace). Since the day she heard of your majesty's 
marriage with Madame of France she hath been heavily 
sick, and when nigh unto death she bade me write to 
you as soon as she should have passed, and tell you that 
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she forgave you for having caused her death ; for assuredly 
it was her trust broken in you, and of the great love she 
bore you, that her heart was stricken and her sickness 
overcame her. I dare not refuse the bidding of the dying, 
but pray your majesty to pardon my conveying such heavy 
news unto you. I am your majesty's good servant to 
command, 

" Louise db Villenbuse, 
" Dame cThonneur," 

From the perusal of this letter Magdalene looked up 
into her husband's face, and beheld it deadly pale. " What 
moves you thus, my heart?" she said; "it is not true, 
this vile news.'* 

" Alas ! alas ! it is,'' replied King James. " Poor lady, 
I knew not she loved me so strongly ; I—I thought it was 
a passing fancy. Before ever I saw thee, Magdalene, 
Marie de Vendome was proposed for my queen ; and it was 
to see her I came to France in disguise. I desired to re- 
main as unknown at the court of Vendome, and accord- 
ingly I entered the hall on one of the days when the 
court kept open company, and remained at the lower end, 
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being in the disguise of a servant ; when suddenly down 
from the dais came the Lady Mary, bearing in her hands 
a picture of me, which it appears she had procured to be 
painted ; and she came up to me, and took my hand, and 
said, 'Sir, you stand over far aside ; therefore, if it please 
your grace to talk with my father or me as you think, for 
the present, a while for your pleasure, you may if you 
will'* Never was I more displeased, both at my discovery 
and also at the boldness of the gentlewoman.'^ 

" And you loved her not, sire 1" said Magdalene ten- 
derly. " She were to blame, then.*' 

" I loved her not, on my souV^ said the king ; " but I 
were to blame, for I lingered over long at Vendome. She 
was passing fair ; the alliance was desired by many of my 
nobles, and I had not seen thee; but I knew not, dreamed 
not, my foolish speeches sank so deep in the Lady Mary's 
heart Shame on my folly ! Forgive me, Magdalene ; re- 
member, Hwas before I saw thee." 

Such was the confession which the sudden impulse of 
remorse dragged from King James, and which in a calmer 
moment would have been concealed from Magdalene. 

* ChroDicles of Scotland. 
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" Forgive him !'^ Hwas an idle request ; could love like hers 
utter words of blame ? The queen was as bright, as ten- 
der as ever, and very speedily the cloud passed from 
James's brow. What was done could not be undone. He 
was sorry for love-sick Marie de Vendome ; he had 
dropped a tear on her grave, ahd the dead are soon for* 
gotten. But Marie de Vendome was avenged : a shadow 
had fallen on her rival's bliss ; a cloud had arisen in the 
blue sky ; and with a sinking of the heart that night 
Magdalene passed to her own apartment Her ladies 
had not heard her enter, and Magdalene wanted to be 
alone. The window was open, and she hastened to it, 
and leant out, as had often been her wont in France, to 
watch the gleaming stars. She loved to look up into 
the dark blue sky of a summer's night, and to catch the 
fragrant scent of the lime-trees. Once she had loved to 
watch those stars, while her heart glowed with sweet 
thoughts of heaven. Of late she had gazed on them with 
dreams of her earthly love ; and now once more, as she 
looked up into those thousand watching eyes, they seemed 
to calm her, to still the new unwonted pain of her heart 
She had changed. What rapid changes had she not passed 
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through since the May of the year before, when every 
planet had spoken to her, in silent language, of the 
" bright and morning star." She had changed ; but they, 
the silent witnesses, were the same as ever. Still they 
looked on earth with its tiirbulent passions, its fleeting 
joys and woes, and on the ever- varying hearts of men. She, 
how had she forgotten noble promises, high resolutions, 
since last year? — absorbed in a dream, a fever of iQve; 
and now the shadow had come. Those same tender words 
of his had been whispered in other ears ; those same pas- 
sionate glances had looked into other eyes. Why had she 
stood between him and Marie de Vendome, who had 
poured out her very life for him ? Back on her memory 
now came her prayer in the Church of St Ouen, that she 
might have her portion with her who " loved much ;" and 
since then how little had she thought of that love ! and 
the stars, what had they been doing? "Given light in 
their watches, and rejoiced and shined forth with cheer- 
fulness to Him that made them." So mused Magdalene, 
utterly forgetful she was not in the soft south of France, 
but that, spring though it was, a cold white fog was rising 
up all round the Palace of Holyrood. 
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" My princess — I mean your majesty," said a terrified 
voice at her elbow, and the queen turned to her faithful 
Adele. " What is your majesty doing," continued the poor 
lady, " in this fog ?" 

" Fog !'' said Magdalene absently. " Oh, there is no 
fog ; do not alarm yourself for me, Adele. I am quite 
strong now ;" but a violent fit of sneezing with which she 
was seized contradicted the truth of her assertion. This, 
which had always been a symptom of one of Magdalene's 
bad attacks, terrified Madame de Brissac, who entreated 
leave to summon Master Patrise, the queen's physician; 
but Magdalene would not hear of it, laughed at Adel^'s 
fears, and went to bed ; to wake in the middle of the night 
burning with fever, and with an oppression on her chest 
The physician came then, and remedies were applied ; but 
for some days the queen was obliged to keep her bed. She 
rallied, however, from this attack; but the delicacy of 
complexion, and the weakness which had lately so en- 
tirely disappeared, returned, and the queen's physician 
at once decided that the air of Holyrood was too damp for 
her. All preparations for her coronation were therefore 
postponed, and the queen was removed to apartments in 
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the Abbey of Balmerino, situated in a little village on the 
Firth of Tay. 

****** 

It was a lovely day in June, when Magdalene sat in 
the grounds of the Abbey. She loved to watch the white 
sails of the boats which lay lazily at rest in the Firth, 
and the cattle quietly browsing in the meadows. All 
around her was peaceful and still, and the change of air 
had done her good ; and there are few sensations sweeter 
to us than that of returning health. 

" Ah, my Lord Bishop of Limoges," said she, turning 
round in her seat, as a white-haired, venerable-looking 
ecclesiastic was seen making his way towards her, " you 
are the very person I wish to see. Behold this long letter 
I have written with mine own hand to the king my 
father., I have told him I have no further need of Master 
Francisco, the learned physician whom my husband hath 
asked him to send. Am I not quite well again, father ?" 
she said, looking up smilingly in the Bishop's face. 

" Yes, my dearest child, you do indeed look better," 
answered he. 

" The air here, and the quiet, have done me so much 
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good, father. I have had too much turmoil of late ; and 
I have pondered over also what you have said to me, and 
my heart hath found rest" 

" Yes," said the Bishop gently ; " yes, raise up your 
heart to heaven, dear child, and from thence rest and 
calm shall descend upon you. You have loved the king 
with a great and mighty love. Look not for that same 
great love in return. Be content to suffer. In a book 
written by a holy man, that I oft times read, 'tis said, 
' Without sorrow none liveth in love.' He speaks truly of 
the love of God ; but what is true of our weak struggles 
to attain here on earth celestial love, is well said also of 
our poor earthly affections. Doth not your majesty re- 
member that I said somewhat of this to you when I first 
saw you after your betrothal ?" 

"Yes, my father," said the queen, with a look of grate- 
ful affection, "you have ever counselled me wisely; but 
little then I heeded what was said to me, — now all seems to 
speak to me a different language. See what I have written 
to King Francis. * If you wish to be more fully informed of 
my proceedings, it can be through Monsieur de Limoges, 
according as you are pleased to require. He has been my 
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very good director up to the present moment, doing all 
the service he can for me.' "* 

" The courier parts to-day/' said the Bishop, as he re- 
turned the letter to the queen. ** As your majesty has said 
that I will write, it is well that I go instantly and prepare 
my letter." 

"Do so, I pray you, my lord," said the queen; 
" my father will be well content to hear from your own 
hand." 

The Bishop left her, and Magdalene fell into a reverie 
so deep, that though she heard voices near her, the 
speakers being hidden from her by a thick screen of trees, 
she took no notice of their conversation, until the follow- 
ing words fell on her ear, and started her into conscious- 
ness. 

** I thought the king really loved her,'^ said one 
speaker. 

"Yea, after his fashion," said the other; "but when 
did you ever know King James abide in one fancy for a 
year together ; and if the queen is sick and tarries here, 
and the king is alone with the court at Holyrood, what 

* Letter of Queen Magdalene to King Francis. 
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wonder other eyes win his notice; but I say, and say 
again^ it is foul dishonour to our house if Rose permit 
his devoirs." 

" Rose !" said the first speaker — " Rose Graeme ?" 

" Even so ; before his marriage he was for ever by her 
side, and then I said naught, for the crown of Scotland 
sits not ill on a Graeme's brow ; but I will not that she 
becomes the king s leman, and she shaM not." 

" Tush, tush ; His only thy fancy." 

" Fancy ! has not the king been day after day at her 
side ? Does not the court talk of it ? And are his visits 
to the queen so frequent that we should think his heart 
is here ? She, poor thing, deems it is state business that 
keeps him. Alack ! how men deceive !'^ 

At this moment the speakers turned in another direc- 
tion, and their voices died away. Magdalene rose from 
her seat very very pale. Not far from where she had 
been sitting was reared on a mound of ground a rudely- 
carved Calvary ; the queen went towards it, and knelt at 
its foot, and lowly bent her head. " I cast away the light 
cross Thou gavest me in Thy tenderness," she murmured, 
"and took up one heavy and sore to bear. Now, Lord, 
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strengthen me in this hour ; give me patience to endure 
in silence." 

To the surprise of her attendants the queen announced 
her intention of returning to Holyrood next day, alleging 
she was in truth perfectly recovered ; and accordingly, on 
the following morning, the royal cavalcade wended its way 
thither. 

^^ 3|C 9|C 5|C ^^ 

Very joyfully did the king welcome back the queen to 
Holyrood. It was by no means true that James had tired 
of his wife. She might look forward for years at least to 
retaining some portion of the affection of his fickle heart, 
but as to expecting any return at all commensurate with 
the wealth of love she had given, nothing could be more 
fallacious, nor could she expect more than to share a por- 
tion of his notice with that of other women. Still proudly 
flaunted at court the shameless Lady Douglas of Loch- 
leven, taking every opportunity that she could to warn 
the queen her power was only in abeyance for a time, 
and rejoicing in the fact that daily before the queen^s 
eyes were placed her two children by the king, the Lord 
James Stuart and the Lady Jane, each having their chair 
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of state with its canopy, and being treated with great dis- 
tinction. 

Night after night did the queen behold the king whis- 
pering gay nothings in the ear of some lady of the court 
What matter were it golden-haired Mistress Rose Graeme, 
or black-eyed Lady Janet of Montrose, — it was not herself , 
and that was enough. There was nothing surprising in 
it ; was it not always so with kings ? 

Madame de Brissac, well accustomed to like scenes in 
the French court, could not conceive that Magdalene could 
be really troubled at it ; nor had she cause to think so. 
The young girl of sixteen had passed by the agency of suf- 
fering which so often outstrips time into a thoughtful 
woman, able to endure without complaining. True it was 
that she saw 

" Each day more worthless grown 
The heart for which she cast away her own, 
And her soul learnt, through bitterest inward strife, 
The slight, frail love for which she wrecked her life."* 

But no murmur passed her lips. The old habits of devo- 
tion, which in her fever-dream had been laid aside, were 

• Adelaide Procter. 
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now resumed. Nor were her new duties neglected : many 
a petitioner, rudely repulsed by the officers of state, found 
access to the queen's ear ; many a wrong was redressed 
by her sweet intercession. Munificent was the bounty 
bestowed from her privy purse. The orphan and the 
widow had reason to bless Magdalene's brief reign ; for, 
says the old historian, "she was very good, and knew how 
to make herself beloved."* The preparations for her coro- 
nation were now progressing : not a town throughout Scot- 
land but was preparing its pageant for the auspicious day, 
the 10th of July, in honour of '* the pleasant Magdalene.*' 
The Lord Lion, King of Arms, was making gorgeous pre- 
parations. Fountains of wine were to flow in the streets ; 
lusty archers, in scarlet and Lincoln green, were to throng 
the city ; ** trumpet and clarion" were to resound ; and the 
queen, walking under a pall of gold, was to be arrayed in 
such attire of pearl and gold and precious stones, that it 
should be ** twinkling like stars unto a frosty night." 

Queen Magdalene no longer cared for rich robes and 
bright jewels, as she had done before her marriage ; but 
there was one subject still on which her cheek flushed, 
• Brant6me. 
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and her eye lit up with hope — when Adel^ de Brissac 
spoke proudly of the future hopes for Scotland's unborn 
heir; and then the heart of the young mother bounded 
within her ; and the people, enchanted by the news of this 
expected event, fondly remembered the old prophecy, that 
a French wife should bring a child, the ninth in degree 
from the left side of the stem of Bruce, that should rule 
England and Scotland from sea to sea ; forgetting in their 
eager love that, count as they would, the child of James 
the Fifth would only have been the eighth in descent. 

Towards the close of June, the weather grew very sul- 
try, and the air of Edinburgh seemed to stifle the queen. 
At times, therefore, at the evening receptions, the heat 
grew intolerable to Magdalene, and, unperceived by her 
attendants, she used often to escape for a few minutes 
into the adjoining and cooler apartments. On one of these 
occasions, besides being overheated, Magdalene was ill at 
ease. For the first time James had refused a petition of 
hers ; it was for an appointment, among the gentlemen of 
the king's chamber, for a man who was affianced to one 
of the queen's waiting-women, and who could not marry 
her until this appointment was obtained. Magdalene had 
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made careful inquiries into the matter, and it was not 
only the refusal, but the manner of it that had wounded 
her. The king was abrupt and confused; for the first 
time he had spoken roughly to her, and rough words were 
new to this tenderly-nurtured child of France. 

She must have displeasured him in some way, she 
thought ; and she anxiously pondered upon what it could 
be she had done. So, straying out of the crowded, heated 
room, the queen entered a narrow passage, which led on 
to further apartments. She suddenly came on the Lady 
Douglas of Lochleven. 

" Your grace alone r said the lady ; " suffer me to ap- 
prise his majesty ; he hath but just now quitted me." 

"Nay," said Magdalene, with unmoved serenity, "I 
should sorrow if the king were obliged to wait upon my 
footsteps ; it were discourtesy to others ;" and she would 
have passed on smiling ; but Lady Douglas, seeing that 
shaft had not, as she thought, flown home, resolved to 
launch another. 

" I regret much that your majesty hath demanded in 
vain a place among the grooms of the chamber for a varlet 
of yours, but unfortunately I had already obtained it for 
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a worthy kinsman of mine own. The king hath but now 
told me of your wish, and I doubt not on the next vacancy 
his grace will remember your petition.*^ 

"It is of little import, my Lady Douglas,^' answered 
the queen, with calm dignity ; " some other post in our 
household can be found for Master Tyrwilt ;" and bowing 
her head she motioned to Lady Douglas to pass on, with a 
gesture that could not be disobeyed ; but ere she left, the 
bold woman looked the queen full in the face — ^her glance 
of triumphant malice fell before the patient sweetness of 
those bright sad eyes. 

Magdalene was alone again, and, outwardly calm though 
she had been, a fever was burning in her veins. 

The room at the end of the passage led into the gar- 
den ; without pausing to consider the imprudence, the 
queen entered it, and paced rapidly up and down one of 
the walks. It was not until she began to shiver with a 
sudden chill, that a consciousness of her folly burst on 
her. She hastened indoors, and was glad to seek once 
more the heated rooms. Never had she looked more 
beautiful than on that night, with her cheeks flushed 
with deep crimson, and her eyes sparkling with feverish 
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light It was yet early when the queen left the assembly, 
and sought her bed. Ere long the physicians were sum- 
moned, and remained all night in the royal chamber. 
Before morning dawned, all hopes of an heir to Scotland 
were at an end. 

The queen continued ill for many days, and at last 
her malady baffled the knowledge of her attendants. If 
they had been modern physicians, they would have said 
there was nothing the matter with her but weakness; 
doubtless they expressed the same meaning in the lan- 
guage of their day. 

It was the heart-sickness, the weariness of life, from 
which there was no power to rally ; and so, day by day, 
life ebbed away. 

" Why do you weep, my Adel^ V said the queen one 
day. " Is life so bright that we should fear to die ?" 

" Oh, if you had never come hither !" sobbed Adel^ ; 
" if you had never left our douce France !*' 

For a moment an expression of deep suffering appeared 
on the queen's face. 

" Alas," said she, " I would be a queen !"♦ (and, adds 

* Brantdme. 
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the old historian, with touching simplicity, " it was the 
only expression of regret that ever passed her lips.") 

The 10th of July came, but no high pageant was held ; 
no queen was crowned in Edinburgh ; no feasting was in 
the streets, and no fleur-de-lys, in honour of France, 
floated from the towers. Let silence be made in the pa- 
lace> and toll the great bell slowly, for a soul is passing 
from earth. Bring forth the holy oils, and bend the 
knee, and bow the head, when the Hidden God goes by 
to be Viaticum to that suflTerer. 

The King of Scotland is weeping by the bedside, and 
holds her wasted hands in his ; Adele de Brissac wipes off 
the death-dew from the marble brow, and the Bishop of 
Limoges kneels in prayer. Nor glory of earthly crown, 
nor depth of earthly love, can help her in this hour ; but, 
" Lord, remember not her sins and her ignorances, and 
be mindful of her in the brightness of Thy glory." It is 
over. The short history of Magdalene de Valois is finished ; 
the brief dream of passionate love has passed. It avails not 
now for her that she was of a royal line, and that men 
bowed down before her. The heralds will proclaim over 
her corpse her high and sounding titles ; but those who 
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love her will in pity pray that, '* "with Lazarus, once a beg- 
gar, she may have eternal rest" 

Not long since, we looked upon her decked for her 
bridal; let us gaze at her once more, as she lies ready 
for her burial : an impress of rest is stamped upon her 
face, so lovely even in death. 

They cross her hands upon her breast, and lay in them 
the crucifix. Gone is Scotland's short-lived "comfort;" 
for cold, pale and still, rests, like a broken lily, the sweet 
" Flower of France.'' 

Fanny TayUr, 
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THE SHIPWRECKED MARINER 



I. 
The stonn was hushed ; but still the angry deep 

Rolled on its long black swell with sullen roar, 
And, maned with foam, the waves in fitful leap 

FeU heavily upon the moaning shore. 

II. 
All cold and wet the evening sun broke forth. 

And claimed, how mournfully ! her placid reign ; 
While thick and cumbrous in the clouded north 

Slunk the dense storm behind the darkened main. 

m. 
A single bark lay slumbering on the wave, 

Her bare hulk rocking with the heaving surge ; 
Tomb-like she frowned upon the seaman's grave. 

Nor recked the sobbing winds that wept his dirga 
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IV. 

And on her deck, sole remnant of the storm, 

Won from the watery sky in dark relief 
There stood the mariner's dejected form. 

Sad as the form of monumental grief 

V. 

His brine-drenched locks hung matted o'er his brow — 
Tearful he turned to heaven his large blue eye ; 

Now wild he clasps his thin wet hands, and now 
Droops his blanched face in fevered agony ! 

VL 

Oh I sorrow such as his were best alone, 

Where none may check the anguish of his soul — 

Where the lorn heart bleeds free, and sob and moan 
Break from the throbbing breast without control ! 

vn. 
And who may blame his tears if feist they flow, 

Or chide that touching melancholy cry? 
Who may repress those groans — ^how fiill of woe ! — 

Or still the voice of life's despairing sigh? 
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vra. 
The wave had rocked the cradle of his birth, 

The gale had lulled him to his youngest sleep ; 
Wide Ocean's sky had viewed his smile of mirth, 

And he had sorrowed on the lordly deep. 

IX. 

And dear to him that bark, and dear the breeze, 
And dear the bright blue sky, and dear the strife 

Of chafing tides ; but dearer far than these, 
The first best fiiends, the comrades of his life. 

X 

'Tis past. The last blue sky is o'er his head, 
The last wild storm has whistled in his ear ; 

Wrecked is the bark he prized — ^his fidends are dead ! 
He has no home — that poor lost mariner ! 

XL 

He could not quit yon fated bark to live. 
Though hope to fields of joy his vision led. 

No ! proflTer wealth — nay, more than wealth may give — 
The child quits not his dying parent's bed 
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xn. 
The sun is down — the wind is still — the night, 

Blending with eve, sleeps on the wave in peaca 
The broad moon sails in heaven, all fair and bright, 

The paled stars basking in her loveliness. 

xni. 
ELark ! what a moaning sound was there ! The tomb 

Gives no such sound, when at the midnight toll 
The guilty spirit starting from its womb 

With long sepulchral howl appals the souL 

xrv. 
Where is the bark that toiled upon the wave ? 

Oh ! where the hapless mariner ? Deep, deep, 
Amid the eddying waters is his grave, 

Where none shall ever break his tranquil sleep. 

XV. 

The gulf has yawned and closed. The gloomy sea 
Uttered her voice of wailing sad and wild ; 

And aye that solemn sound shall requiem be 
To soothe the last long sleep of Ocean's child. 

SUmyhuni, 
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A FAREWELL TO ROME 



Farewell, dear Rome, a long and last farewell ; 

The cruel words die on my lips away ; 
Moumfiil their sound as of the passing bell, 

That o'er some moorland tolls at close of day. 
Here have I learned to love and learned to pray, 

Like some poor infant at its mother's knee, 
Who lisps the words he hardly yet can say. 

Mother thou art^ and yet still more to me 
Than earthly mother ; — in thy peaceful home 

I learned my Saviour's shadowy Form to see, 
And heard His accents mild in thine, Rome ! 

In thy majestic tones His thunders roll, 
And the calm whispers of His still small Voice, 

That^ like soft music o'er the weary soul, 
Soothe the dark heart and bid the sad rejoice. 

Farewell, dear Rome ! farewell I Each well-loved scene 
Shall dwell engraven in my inmost heart : 

Others may love thee for what thou hast been ; 
But I will love thee, Rome, for what thou art 

Mother of Love ! upon thy peaceful breast 

The weary footsore pilgrim hath found rest 

From a Manuscript Volumi of unpvUiikid Poewu 
by the late ViscounUss Feilding. 
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LIFE'S MUSIC. 

LiEE one who saunters through the quiet fields, 

Where every onward step new pleasure yields, 

Where hedgerow flowers bloom wild with delicate hue, 

And woodland glimpses open to the view, 

And sedgy banks of silver gurgling streams, 

Pass like the shadows that we see in dreams, — 

Who smiling halts if, in the dumb life round, 

A bird's clear carol pours its welcome sound ; 

And heeds no more those things which charmed his gaze. 

Nor sweet paths golden with the sunset rays, 

But stands and Ustens, — loth to pass along. 

Out of the hearing of that lovely song : — 

So, when my soul its wandering pleasure takes. 

Through leafy books, (as he through leafy brakes,) 

Where glimpses of sweet meaning come and go 

In verses cadenced like the rivers flow, — 

If, while I saunter through my printed path 

Seeking what further joy the volume hath, 

Thy welcome voice the lingering silence breaks 

And with sweet interruption music makes, — 

Mine eyes forget their task ; the page lies clear, 

But I no longer read, — I only hear. 

sunmier bird, that sing'st so loud to-day. 

Will life's chill winter drive thy song away ? 

C. Ncriwa, 
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~^M^e«fr&»-5^ 



Thebe are times when all these terrors 

Seem to fade, and &de away, 
Like a nightmare's ghastly presence 

In the truthful dawn of day. 
There are times, too, when befioire jne 

They arise, and seem to hold 
In their grasp my very being 

With the deadly strength of old, 
TiU my spirit quails within me, 

And my very heart grows cold. 
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IL 

For I watched when Cold and Hunger, 

Like wild-beastB that sought for prey, 
With a savage glare crept onward, 

Until men were turned at bay. 
You have never seen thoie hunters, 

Who have never known that fear. 
When life costs a crust, and costing 

Even that is still too dear : 
But, you know, I lived in Ireland 

In the fatal famine year. 



m. 
Yes, those days are now forgotten ; 

Gk)d be thanked ! men can forget ; 
Time's great gift can heal the fevers 

Called Bemembrance and Eegret 
Mtt; despises such forgetting ; 

But I think the Angels know. 
Since each hour brings new burdens. 

We must let the old ones go. 
Very weak, or very noble, 

Are the few who cling to woe. 



^ 
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IV. 

As a child, I lived in Cormanght^ 

And from dawn till set of sun 
Played with all the peasant-children. 

So I knew them every one. 
There was not a cabin near ns, 

But I had my welcome there ; 
Though of money-help in those days 

We had none ourselves to spare, 
Yet the neighbours had no trouble 

That I did not know a share. 

V. 
Oh, that great estate ! the landlord 

Was abroad, a good man too ; 
And the agent was not cruel, 

But he had hard things to do. 
As a child I saw great suffering, 

Which I could not understand, 
So I went back as a man there 

With redress and helping planned ; 
But I found, on reaching Connaught, 

There was famine in the land. 
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VL 

WeD, I worked, I toUed, I laboured ; 

So, thank Qod, did many more ; 
But I had a special pity 

For the place I knew before. 
It was changed ; the old were vanished ; 

Those who had been workers there 
Were grown old now ; and the children, 

With their sunny eyes and hair, 
Were a ragged army, fighting 

Hand to hand with black despair. 

VIL 

There were some I sought out, longing 

For the old £Euniliar fiace. 
For the hearty Irish welcome 

To the well-known comer place ; 
So I saw them, and I found it 

But of all whom I had known, 
I cared most to see the Connors : 

Their poor cabin stood alone 
In the deep heart of the valley. 

By the old gray fairy stona 
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vm. 
They were decent people, holding, 

Though no richer than the rest, 
Still a place beyond their neighbours, 

With a tacit, unconfessed 
Pride — ^it may have been — that held them 

From complaint when things went ill : 
I might guess when work was slacker, 

But no shadow seemed to chill 
The warm welcome which they offered ; 

It was warm and cheerful stilL 

IX. 

Yet their home was changed : the father 

And the mother were no more ; 
And the brothers, Phil and Patrick, 

Kept starvation &om the door. 
There were many little faces 

Qathered round the old hearthstone; 
But the children I had played with 

Were the men and women grown ; 
Phil and Patrick, Kate and Milly, 

Were the ones whom I had known. 
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X. 

Kate was grown, but little altered, 

Just the sunburnt, rosy face, 
With its merry smile, whose shining 

Seemed to light the darkest place. 
But all, young and old, held Milly 

As their dearest and their best, 
From the baby orphan-sisters 

Whom she hushed upon her breast, — 
She it was who bore the burdens, 

Love and sorrow, for the rest 

XL 

Yes, I knew the tall slight figure. 

And the face so pale and fair. 
Crowned with long, long plaited tresses 

Of her shining yellow hair ; 
She was very calm and tender. 

Warm and brave, yet just and wise. 
Meeting grief with tender pity. 

Sin with sorrowful surprise : 
I have fancied Angels watch us 

With such sad and loving eyes. 
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xn. 
Well, I questioned past and future, 

Heard of plans and hopes and fears ; 
How all prospects grew still darker 

With the shade of coming yeara 
Milly still deferred her marriage ; 

But the brothers urged of late 
She would leave them and old Ireland, 

And at least secure her fate ; 
Michael pleaded too— but vainly ; 

Milly chose to wait and wait 

XUL 

Though all liked her cousin Michael, — 

He was steady, a good son, — 
Yet we wondered at the treasure 

Which his careless heart had won. 
Ah, he was not worth her I Milly 

Must have guessed our thought in part^ 
For she feigned such special deference 

For his judgment and his heart : 
The defiance and the answer 

Of instmctive woman's art 



m 
^^- 
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XIV. 

But my duties would not let me 

Stay in one place ; I must go 
Where the want and need were greatest ; 

So I travelled to and fro. 
And I could not give the bounty 

Which was meant for all to share, 
Save in scanty portions, counting 

What each hamlet had to bear ; 
So my old home and old comrades 

Had to struggle with despair. 

XV. 

I could note at every visit 

How all suffered more and more, — 
How the rich were growing poorer, 

The poor poorer than befora 
And each time that I returned there, 

I could see the famine spread ; 
Till I heard of each fr^h horror. 

Each new tale of fear and dread. 
With more pity for the living. 

More rejoicing for the dead. 
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XVL 

Yet through all the bitter trials 

Of that long and fearful time, 
Still the suffering came untended 

By its hideous sister, Crime. 
Earthly things seemed grown less potent, 

Fellow sufferers grown more dear, 
Murmurs even hushed in silence, 

Just as if, in listening fear, 
While God spoke so loud in sorrow. 

They all felt He must be near. 

xvn. 
But one day — I well remember 

How the warm soft autumn breeze, 
And the gladness of the sunshine. 

And the calmness of the seas, 
Seemed in strange unnatural contrast 

To the tale of woe and dread 
Which I heard with painful wonder — 

That the agent — I have said 
That he was not harsh or cruel — 

Had been shot at, and was dead. 
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xvm. 
For I felt in that small hamlet 

More or less I knew them all, 
And on some I cared for, surely, 

Must this bitter vengeance fall ; 
But I little dreamed how bitter, 

And the grief how great and wide, 
Till I heard that Michael Connor 

Was accused, and would be tried 
For this base and bloody murder ; 

Then I cried out that they lied ! 

XIX. 

He, who might be weak and reckless, 

Yet was gentle and humane, — 
He who scarcely had the courage 

To inflict a needful pain, — • 
Why, it could not be ! And Milly, 

With her honest, noble pride. 
And her faith and love, Ood help her ! 

It were better she had died. 
So I thought, and thought, and pondered, 

Till I knew they must have lied. 
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XX. 

There was want and death and hunger 

Near me then ; but this great crime 
Seemed to haunt me with its terror, 

And grow worse and worse with time, 
Till I could not bear it longer, 

And I turned my steps once more 
To the hamlet ; did not slacken 

Till I reached the cabin-door : 
Then I paused ; I never dreaded 

The kind welcome there before. 

XXI. 

So I entered. Kate was sitting 

By the empty hearth ; around 
Were the children, ragged, hungry, 

Crouching silent on the ground 
But a wail of grief and sorrow 

Bose, and Katie hid her face, 
Sobbing out she had no welcome, 

For a curse was on the place. 
And their honest name was covered 

With another's black disgraca 



S8j 



i- 
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xxn. 
Then I soothed her ; asked for Milly ; 

And was told she was away, — 
Gone as witness to the trial. 

And the trial was that day. 
But all knew, so Katie told me, 

Hope or comfort there was none ; 
They were sure to find him guilty, 

And before to-morrow's sun 
He must die. I dared not loiter, 

For the trial had begun. 

Yet I asked how Milly bore it ; 

And Kate told me some strange gleam 
Of wild hope seemed living in her, 

But all knew it was a dream. 
Then I mounted ; rode on fester. 

Faster still ; the way was long ; 
Hope and anger, fear and pity, 

Each by turns were loud and strong. 
And above all, infinite pity 

For the sorrow and the wrong. 
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XXIV. 

So I rode and rode, and entered 

On the crowded market-place. 
There was wonder, too, and pity 

Upon many a hungry face ; 
But I pushed on quicker, quicker. 

Every moment held a fate. 
As the great town-clock struck mid-day, 

I alighted at the gate : 
No, the trial was not over ; 

I was not, thank Gk>d, too lata 

XXV. 

For I hoped — ^the chance was meagre — 

That my true and earnest word 
Might avail him, if the question 

Of his former life was stirred ; 
So the crowd believed : they parted ; 

Let me take a foremost place, 
Till I saw a shaking figure 

And a terror-stricken face ; 
Was it guilt, or only terror? 

Fear of death, or of disgrace ? 
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XXVL 

But a sudden breathless silence 

Hushed the lowest whisper there, 
And I saw a slight young figure, 

Crowned with yellow plaited hair, 
Rise, and answer as they called her ; 

Rise before them all, and stand 
With no quiver in her accent, 

And no trembling in her hand, 
Just a flush upon her white fiEU^e 

like a burning crimson brand. 



xxva 
Slowly, steadily, and calmly, 

Then the awful words were said, 
Calling Gk)d in Heaven to witness 

To the truth of what she said. 
As the oath in solemn order 

On the reverent silence broke, 
Some strange terror and misgiving 

With a sudden start awoke. 
What fear was it seized upon me 

As I heard the words she spoke ? 
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xxvm. 
As she stood there, looking onward, 

Onward, neither left nor right, 
Did she see some deadly purpose 

Buried, hidden out of sight ? 
Did she see a blighting shadow 

From the cloudy future cast? 
Or reluctant fading from her 

Right and honour, — fading fast 
All her youth's remembered lessons, 

All the honest, noble past ? 

YYTY. 

But her accents never faltered, 

As she swore the day and time. 
At the hour of the murder, 

At the moment of the crime, 
She had spoken with the prisoner. . . . 

Then a gasping joyful sigh 
Ean through all the court ; they knew it- 

Now the prisoner would not die. . . . 
And I knew that Gk)d in Heaven 

Had been witness to a lie ! 
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XXX. 

Then I turned and looked at Michael ; 

Saw a rush of wonder stir 
Through his soul ; perplexed, bewildered, 

He looked strangely up at her. 
Would he speak ? could he have courage ? 

Where she fell, could he be strong ? 
Where she sinned, and sinned to save him, 

Could he thrust away the wrong? 
That one moment's strange revulsion 

Seemed to me an hour long. 

And I saw the sudden shrinking 

In her brothers ; wondering scorn 
In the glance they cast upon her 

Showed they knew she was forsworn. 
They were stem, by want made sterner ; 

But the spot where Milly came 
In their hearts was soft and tender 

For her dear and honoured name : 
Now the very love was hardened, 

And the honour turned to shama 
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XXXIL 

So I left the place, nor lingered 

To see Michael, or to feign 
Joy where joy was mixed so strangely 

Both with pity and with pain. 
Many weeks I toiled and laboured 

Far from there, but night and day 
One sad memory dwelt beside me, 

On my heart one shadow lay ; — 

Light was faded, glory tarnished, 

And a soul was cast away. 
♦ ^ ♦ ^ 

xxxm. 
It was evening ; and the sunset 

Glowed and glittered on the seas, 
When a great ship heaved its anchor. 

Loosed its sails to meet the breeze, 
Sailing, sailing to the westward. 

Eyes were wet and heaits were sore ; 
Many a heart that left its country. 

Many a heart upon the shore. 
Knew that parting was for ever, 

Said farewell for evermora 
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XXXIV. 

In that sad and silent evening, 

On the sunny quiet beach, 
Lingered little groups of watchers, 

But with hearts too full for speech. 
As I passed, I knew so many, 

That my heart ached too that night, 
For the yearning love that, gazing, 

Strained to see the last faint sight 
Of the great ship, sailing westward, 

Down the track of evening light. 

XXXV. 

None were lonely, though one sorrow 

Drew that evening heart to heart ; 
Only far from all the others 

One lone woman stood apart 
There was something in the figure, 

Tall and slender, standing there, 
That I knew — yet no, I doubted — 

That forlorn and helpless air ; 
When a gleam of sunset glory 

Showed her yellow braided hair. 
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XXXVI. 

It was Milly : ere I sought her, 

One who knew her, standing by, 
Said, " Her people sailed from Ireland, 

And she stayed, but none knew why. 
They were strong ; in that far country 

Work such men were sure to find ; 
They had offered to take Milly, 

Pressed her often, and been kind ; 
They had taken the young children, 

Only she was left behind. 

xxxvn. 
Michael, too, was with them : doubly 

Had his fame been cleared by time ; 
For the murderer, lately dying, 

Had confessed and owned the crime. 
And yet Milly, none knew wherefore, 

Broke her plighted troth to him ; 
Parted, too, with all her loved ones 

For some strange and selflfih whim." 
Oh, my heart was sore for Milly, 

And I felt my eyes grow dim. 
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XXX vnL 
She is still in Ireland ; dwelling 

Near the old place, and alone ; 
Just the same kind loving spirit, 

But the old light heart is flown. 
When the humble toil is over 

For her scanty daily bread, 
Then she turns to nurse the suffering, 

Or to pray beside the dead. 
Many, many thankful blessings 

Fall each day upon her head. 

XXXIX. 

There is no distress or sorrow 

Milly does not try to cheer ; 
There is never fever raging 

But you always find her near ; 
And she knows> at least I think so. 

That I guess her secret pain, 
Why her love and why her sorrow 

Need be purified from stain, 
Need in special consecration 

Be restored to Gk)d again. Adelaide A. Procter. 
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A SUMMER SONG.— THE LIME-BLOSSOM. 



I. 

Oh ! the flower of the tree is the flower for me, 
That life out of life, high-hanging and free, 
By the finger of God and the south wind's fan 
Drawn from the broad bough, as Eve from man ! 
From the rank red soil it never upgrew : — 
It was woo'd from the bark in the breezy blue. 

II. 
Hail, blossoms green, 'mid the limes unseen, 
That charm the bees to your honeyed screen. 
As like to the green trees that gave you birth 
As noble maimers to inward worth. 
We see you not : but, we scarce know why. 
We are glad when the air ye have breathed goes by. 

ui. 
buds of the lime ! *twas a merry time 
When under you first we read old rhyme. 
And heard the wind roam over pale and park, 
(Wc, not I), 'mid the lime-grove dark ! 
Summer is heavy and sad. Ye bring 
With your late-bom blossoms a second spring. 

Aubrey de Vere, 
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I. 
In a garden we were sitting, 

Three, whose hearts were one ; 
And before us leaves were flitting 

Gk)lden in the sun. 

n. 
And around us birds were singing, — 

All things smiled and glowed ; 
Music in our hearts was ringing. 

Speech like music flowed. 

III. 
But as we were converse holding 

Of all happy things ; 
Lo ! the birds their wings were folding. 

And the time had wings. 
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IV. 

Bosy clouds in swift transition 

Faded into gray : 
Then we wished some old magician 

Would bid time to stay ; 

V. 

Or that such had come and found us 

But an hour agone. 
And in fitbled spell had bound us, 

To be loosed by none. 

VI. 

Thus for ever ! all unwitting 

How the ages flew ! 
Golden leaves before us flitting, 

Sunshine streaming through. 

VII. 

Thus for ever ! thus for ever ! 

Ah, the thought how vain ! 
Mournful, too, for we shall never 

Be the same again. 
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vra. 
Ah, our brows have gathered sadness, 

Travelling sore of foot ; 
On our lips the songs of gladness 

Now are ahnost mute. 

IX 

Could some great magician aid us 

By his magic might, 
Wquld we give what time has made us 

For that old delight? 

Would we three again be sitting, 

As when life was new ; 
Golden leaves before us flitting. 

Sunshine streaming through ? 



Im Craig. 



* fe 
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SAORIFIOK 



L 

Unveil, Lord, and on us shine 

In glory and in grace ; 
This gaudy world grows pale before 

The beauty of Thy &ca 

II. 
Till Thou art seen, it seems to be 

A sort of feiry ground, 

Where suns unsetting light the sky, 

And flowers and fruits abound. 

in. 
But when Thy keener, purer beam 

Is poured upon our sight, 

It loses all its power to charm, 

And what was day is night 
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IV. 

Its noblest toils are then the scourge 
Which made Thy Blood to flow ; 

Its joys are but the treacherous thorns 
Which circled round Thy brow. 

V. 

And thus, when we renounce for Thee 

Its restless aims and fears, 
The tender memories of the past^ 

The hopes of coming years, 

VI. 

Poor is our sacrifice whose eyes 

Are lighted from above ; 
We oflTer what we cannot keep, — 

What we have ceased to love. 



John Hiwry Ntmnan, 
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HAT music breathes all through my spirit, 
As the breezes blow through a tree ; 

And my soul gives light as it quivers, 
Like moons on a tremulous sea. 



New passions are wakened within me, 
New passions that have not a name ; 

Dim truths that I knew but as phantoms 
Stand up clear and bright in the flame. 



III. 
And my soul is possessed with yearnings 

Which make my life broaden and swell ; 
And I see strange things that are soundless, 

And I hear the invisible. 
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IV. 

Oh, silence that clarion in mercy, 

For it carries my soul away ; 
And it whirls my thoughts out beyond me, 

Like the leaves on an autumn day. 

V. 

exquisite tyranny ! silence ! — 

My soul slips fix)m under my hand, 
And, as if by instinct, is fleeing 
To a dread unvisited land. 

VL 

Is it sound, or fragrance, or vision ? 

Vocal light wavering down from above ? 
Past prayer and past praise I am floating 

Down the rapids of speechless love. 

VII. 

1 strove, but the sweet soimds have conquered ; 
Within me the Past is awake, — 

The Present is grandly transfigured, 
The Future is clear as daybreak. 
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vni. 
Now Past, Present, Future have mingled 

A new sort of Present to make ; 
And my life is all disembodied, 

Without time, without space, without break. 

IX. 

But my soul seems floating for ever 

In an orb of ravishing sounds. 
Through fednt-falling echoes of heavens, 

'Mid beautiful earths without bounds. 



Now sighing as zephyrs in summer, 
The concords glide in like a stream, 

With a sound that is almost a silence. 
Or the soundless sounds in a dream. 



XI. 

Then oft when the music is faintest. 
My soul has a storm in its bowers. 

Like the thunder among the mountains, 
like the wind in the abbey towers. 
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XIL 

There are sounds like flakes of snow falling 
In their silent and eddying rings, — 

We tremble, they touch us so lightly, 
Like the feathers from the angels' wings. 

xin. 
There are pauses of marvellous silence, 

That are full of significant sound, 
Like music echoing music 

Under water or under ground. 

XIV. 

That clarion again ! through what valleys 

Of deep inward life did it roll. 
Ere it blew that astonishing trumpet 

Bight down in the caves of my soul ! 



XV. 

My mind is bewildered with echoes, — 
Not all from the sweet sounds without ; 

But spirits are answering spirits 
In a beautiful muffled shout. 
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XVI. 

Oh, cease, then, wild horns, I am fainting ; 

If ye wail so, my heart will break ; 
Some one speaks to me m your speaking, 

In a language I cannot speak. 

xvn. 
Though the somids ye make are all foreign, 

How native, how household they are ! — 
The tones of old homes mixed with heaven. 

The dead and the angels speak there. 

xvm. 
Dear voices, that long have been silenced, 

Come dear fix)m their peaceable land. 
Come toned with unspeakable sweetness 

From the presence in which they stand. 

XIX. 

Or is music the inarticulate 
Speech of the angels on earth f 

Or the voice of the Undiscovered, 
Bringing great truths to the birth ? 
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XX. 

music ! thou surely art worship, 
But thou art not like praise or prayer ; 

And words make better thanksgiving 
Than thy sweet melodies are. 

XXI. 

There is in thee another worship, 
An outflow of something divine ; 

For the voice of adoring silence, 
If it could be a voice, were thine. 

XXII. 

Thou art fugitive splendours made vocal, 
As they glanced fix)m that shining sea, 

Where the vision is visible music, 
Making music of spirits who see. 



xxni. 
Thou, Lord, art the Father of music ; 

Sweet sounds are a whisper from Thee ; 
Thou hast made Thy creation all anthems. 

Though it singeth them silently. 

A A 
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^ XXIV. 

But I guess by the stir of this music. 

What raptures in heaven can be, 
Where the sound is Thy maiTellous stillness, 

And the music is h'ght out of Thee. 

^ FrwUrm WiUiam Faher. 
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THE FATHERLESS. 




SAW them sifting on the steps last night, 
Three babies side by side ; 
They could not comfort their poor mother a 
heart, — 
Their fathe/s joy siid pride. 

Upon the one straw-bed hhi body ky. 

His life-long toil was done ; 
And she knelt by, dl lost in her great woe, 

I'rom noon till mi of sun. 

in. 
I lUflPer saw snch deep full-tided grief 

As made that wife forget 
Her motber'a love, and drowned quite out of sight 
Those cMIdrenj cold and wet 
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IV. 

Her daik-cyed Mary, Chrissy, little Dan, — 

How well I know them all ! 
Their cliildish games in that dark court I join, 

Both shuttlecock and ball 



But now their laughing eyes are wet with tears, — 

There's not one piece of bread ; 
They dare not ask their mothe for the milk ; 

They cannot go to bed. 

VI. 

She has forgotten them. Her Love is dead, 

And back her life has run 
To the rough mountain-side and blue lake-shore, 

All glistering in the sun ; 



VII. 

Where they two knelt together, bride and groom. 

With hearts and hopes all bright, 
Thinking of London as a Town of Gold, 

Where all may win who fight. 
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VIII. 

The vision of that dowu-beut, dusky head, 

That glorious, trusting smile, 
Flits round her like the childish, Angel dreams. 

Which we must lose erewhile. 

IX. 

Not now she sees him fierce and himger-woni, 

A ghastly frame of bone ; 
She cannot think he ever took ** the drop," 
Or left her weeks alone. 



Not one, through all those long, dark, dreary years, 

" Dear Brother, — Sister/* said ; 
Alone they strove and toiled, alone they fell. 

And down, still lonely, sped. 



XI. 

And now there's dark-eyed Mary, Chrissy, little Dan,- 

Will no one help these three ? 
They wring my heart, still sitting on those steps 

In childish misery. 
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And while I pl<^ fur theiu, I hear HiB Voice, 

Who said in Galilt^e : 
" The things ye do for the very least of ihei^ 

Those things ye do for Me " 
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